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'* The Life of a Negro Slave : being the 
Narrative of Charles Ball, a Black Man, who 
lived forty years in Maryland, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, as a Slave under different Masters ; 
and giving an account of the wages paid by the 
Slave-holders of the South, of their treatment of 
the Slaves, and of the morals amongst the Cotton 
Planters : and containing a relation of the perils 
and sufferings of a fugitive Slave, who twice 
escaped from the Cotton country." 

The above is the title of the book published in 
America, from which this English edition is now 
printed. In the following pages the reader will 
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find a faithful account of the principal incidents 
that occurred in the life of a slave, in the United 
States of America. The narrative was taken from 
the adventurer himself, and if the copy does not 
retain the precise words of the original, the sense 
at least has been carefully preserved. 

So little do the people in this country know of 
the system of Slavery practised in the United 
States, that many will be inclined to believe, or 
at any rate to hope, that the horrors which are 
here related must be exaggerated; but let him 
take up a newspaper from any of the Slave States 
in America, and glance his eye down the columns 
of advertisements respecting runaway negroes — 
let him read the descriptions of the marks by 
which the unhappy fugitives are known; some 
by having two or three fingers cut off, some by 
shot marks, some by the scars which the teeth 
of dogs have left, and almost all by initial letters 
being burnt into some part of their limbs ; and 
the scars of the cow-hide whip upon their backs. 
Then let him read the advertisements for the sale 
of negroes. In some, he will see that, "/or the 
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accommodation of purchasers, they toill be sold 
either in lots or separately.'' Some offer young 
women for sale with their children, their hus- 
bands having been sold into some other state. 
Young children, it should be observed, are ge- 
nerally sold by weight, at so much per pound, 
as we should sell beef or pork ! I repeat, let 
the reader look through a few newspapers jfrom 
the Southern States of America, and he wiU cease 
to doubt the truth of the statements which he 
will find in the following " Life of a Negro 
Slave." 



NoEwiCH, June, 1846. 



LIFE OF A NEGRO SLAVE, 



CHAPTER I. 



In the following narrative I have endeavoured faithfully 
to present to the reader the principal events which 
occurred to me during the period of forty years of 
slavery in the free republic of the United States : as 
well as many circumstances which I observed in the 
condition and conduct of other persons in that period. 
Although individual cases of extreme cruelty and op- 
pression sometimes occur in Maryland, yet the general 
treatment of the black people is far more lenient and 
mild in that state than it is further south. This is 
chiefly to be attributed to the vicinity of the free state 
of Pennsylvania, and in some degree to the influence 
of the population of the cities of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington over the planters of the surrounding counties. 
For I have observed, that both masters and mistresses, 
who, if not observed by strangers, would treat their 
slaves with the utmost rigour, are so far worked upon 
by a sense of pride or shame, as to provide them 
with tolerable food and clothing when they know their 
3 
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conduct is noticed by persons whose good opinion they 
wish to preserve. A great number of the most wealthy 
and respectable people in Washington and Baltimore 
being altogether opposed to the practice of slavery, 
the consequence is that their opinions control the ac- 
tions of the neighbouring planters : but in the south 
the case is widely different. There every man, and 
every woman, unless prevented by poverty, is a slave- 
holder, and the whole white population is leagued 
together, by the common bond of sordid interest, to 
oppress the poor descendants of the African race. If 
the negro is wronged, there is no one to whom he can 
complain ; if he suffers for want of the coarsest food, 
he dares not steal; if he is flogged till the blood 
streams from him, he must not murmur ; and if he 
is compelled to perform his daily task in a heavy iron 
collar, no expression of resentment must escape from 
his lips. 

Europeans, or even people from the northern states, 
who make excursions to the south, visit the principal 
cities, travel the most frequented highways, sojourning 
at the residences of the large planters and partaking 
of their hospitality and amusements, know nothing of 
the condition of the southern slaves. To acquire this 
knowledge, the traveller must take up his abode for a 
season in the lodge of the overseer, pass a summer in 
the remote cotton fields, or spend a year within view of 
the rice swamps. By attending, for one month, the 
court which the overseer of a large estate holds every 
evening in the cotton-gin yard, and witnessing his de- 
crees, a Turk or a Russian would learn that the arbi- 
trary tribunals of his country may be far outdone. 
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It seems to be a law of nature, that slavery should 
be equally destructive to the morality of master and 
slave ; for, while it stupifies the latter with fear, and 
reduces him below the condition of man, it brutalizes 
the former by the continual practice of tyranny, and 
makes him a prey to all the vices that render human 
nature loathsome. 

It has been supposed by many that the state of the 
southern slaves is constantly becoming better, and that 
the treatment they receive from their masters is pro- 
gressively milder and more humane; but the reverse 
of this is unquestionably the truth ; for the land is so 
badly cultivated that it is constantly becoming poorer, 
and the means of getting food more and more difficult. 
So long as the land is new and rich, producing com 
and sweet potatoes abundantly, the black people seldom 
suffer greatly for want of food ; but, when the ground 
is all cleared, and planted with rice or cotton, com and 
potatoes become scarce ; and when corn has to be 
bought on a cotton plantation, the people must expect 
to be acquainted with hunger. 

My grandfather was a native of Africa, and was sold 
as a slave in Calvert county, Maryland, about the year 
1730. When I first knew him he was a slave in a 
family named Manuel, who resided near Leonardtown. 
My father was a slave in a family named Hantz, 
living near the same place. My mother was a slave 
of a tobacco planter, who died when I was about 
four years old. Soon after his death several of his 
slaves were sold at public auction: amongst them 
were my mother, my brothers and sisters, and my- 
self, who were all sold on the same day to different 
b2 
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purchasers. Our new masters took us away, and I 
never saw my mother nor any of my brothers or 
sisters afterwards. This was I belieye about the year 
1785. I learned afterwards from my father that my 
mother was sold to a Georgia trader, who soon took 
her away from Maryland. Her other children were 
sold to slaye dealers from Carolina, and were also 
taken away, so that I was left alone in Calvert county 
with my father, whose owner lived only a few miles 
distant from my new master's residence. 

yA.t the time I was sold I was quite naked, never 
having had any clothes on in my life ; but my new 
master had brought with him a child's frock or wrapper, 
belonging to one of his own children ; and after he had 
bought me he dressed me in this garment, took me be- 
fore him on his horse, and started home ; but my poor 
mother, when she saw me leaving her for the last time, 
ran after me, took me down from the horse, clasped me 
in her arms and wept bitterly. My master seemed to 
pity her, and endeavoured to lessen her distress by tell- 
ing her that he would be a good master to me, and that 
I should not want anything. She then walked along 
the road beside the horse, still holding me in her arms 
and earnestly imploring my master to buy her and the 
rest of her children, and not permit them to be carried 
away by the Carolina negro buyers; but whilst she was 
thus entreating him to save her and her family, the 
slave driver who had bought her, came in pursuit of 
her with a raw hide in his hand. When he overtook 
us he told her that he was her master now, and ordered 
her to give that little negro to his master and come back 
with him. 
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My mother then turned to him and cried, " Oh, mas- 
ter, do not take me away from my child ! " Without 
making any reply he gave her two or three heavy blows 
on the shoulders with his whip, snatched me from her 
arms, handed me to my master, and seizing her roughly 
dragged her back towards the place of sale. My mas- 
ter then quickened his horse's pace, and as we advanced 
the cries of my unfortunate parent became less and less 
distinct, till at length they died away in the distance, 
and I never again heard the voice of my poor mother. 
Young as I was, the horrors of that day sunk deep 
into my heart, and even at this time, though half a 
century has elapsed, the scene occasionally returns with 
painful vividness upon my memory. 

Frightened at the sight of the cruelty inflicted upon 
my poor mother, I forgot my own sorrow at parting 
from her, and clung to my new master as to a friend, 
compared with the wretch into whose power she had 
fallen. She had been a kind and good mother to me : 
she had warmed me in her bosom in the cold winter 
nights, and had often divided her own scanty allowance 
of food between my brothers and sisters and myself, 
and gone supperless to bed herself. Whatever victuals 
she could obtain beyond the coarse food, salt flsh, and 
com bread allowed to slaves on the Patuxent and 
Potomac rivers, she carefully distributed amongst her 
children, and treated us with all the tenderness that 
her own miserable condition would permit. I have no 
doubt that she was chained and driven to Carolina, and 
toiled out the remainder of her forlorn existence in the 
rice swamps or indigo fields of the south. 

My father never recovered from the shock which he 
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felt at the sudden loss of his wife and children. He 
had always heen of a gay and social temper, and when 
he came to see us on a Saturday night, he generally 
brought us some little present, such as the means of 
a poor slave would allow — apples, melons, sweet po- 
tatoes, or, if he could procure nothing else, a little 
parched com, which tasted better in our cabin because 
he brought it. 

The greater part of the time which his master 
permitted him to spend with us, was passed in rela- 
ting such stories as he had heard from his compan- 
ions, or in singing the songs common amongst the 
slaves of Virginia and Maryland. But after this time 
I never heard him laugh heartily or sing a song. He 
became gloomy and morose in his temper to all but me 
and my grandfather, with whom he now spent all his 
spare time, instead of mixing with the other slaves as 
he had been accustomed to do. His master was a hard- 
hearted avaricious man, who hardly allowed himself 
the common conveniences of life ; he was also cursed 
with a suspicious temper, and instead of attributing 
the change in my father's manner to its true cause, he 
imagined it was owing to a sullen discontent with his 
condition as a slave, and that he was probably medita- 
ting on some plan of abandoning his service and seek- 
ing his liberty in the free states. 

To prevent the perpetration of the crime of running 
away from slavery^ the old man resolved to sell my fa- 
ther to a southern slave dealer, and accordingly applied 
to one of those men who was at that time in Calvert. 
The price was agreed on, but as my father was a strong 
resolute man, the Georgian would not attempt to seize 
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him in the day time, but thought rather to secure him 
by some stratagem, and carry him away in the night. 
A constable was employed to arrest him under the 
pretence of his having stolen a pig, and the overseer 
of the plantation on which my grandfather was a slave 
was to assist in the scheme. It so happened, however, 
that my grandfather was at work in his master's coach- 
house, cleaning the plated handles of the carriage, and 
rubbing the metal on various parts of the harness, when 
the constable and overseer came into the barn to talk 
over this matter: there was only a boarded partition 
between the two buildings, and hearing my father's 
name, my grandfather kept quite still, heard all the 
conversation, and learned the danger that awaited my 
father. That night, at midnight, he silently repaired to 
my father's cabin, aroused him from his sleep, and ac- 
quainting him with the plan there was laid for sending 
him into the south, he gave him a bottle of cider and 
a bag of parched com, and then praying God to protect 
him, he enjoined him to fly from the destruction that 
awaited him. 

In the morning the Georgian slave driver could not 
find his newly purchased slave, and he never was seen 
or heard of in Maryland from that day. He probably 
had the prudence to conceal himself in the day, and 
travel only by night ; and by this means making his 
way slowly up the country, between the Patapsco and 
Patuxent, he would be able to strike across to the 
north, and reach Pennsylvania. 

After the flight of my father, my grandfather was 
the only person left in Maryland with whom I could 
claim kindred. He was at that time an old man — as 
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he Iiimself said nearly eighty years of age — and he 
manifested to me all the fondness which a person so 
far advanced in years could be expected to feel for a 
child. As he was too feeble to perform much hard 
labour, his master did not require him either to live or 
work with the common field hands, who were employed 
the greater part of the year in cultivating tobacco and 
preparing it for market, that being the staple crop of 
all the lower part of the western shore of Maryland at 
that time. 

The name of the man who purchased me at the 
auction was John Cox. He was a man of kindly feel- 
ings towards his family, and treated his slaves, of 
whom he had several besides me, with humanity. He 
permitted my grandfather to visit me as often as he 
pleased, and allowed him to take me sometimes to his 
own cabin, which stood in a lonely place at the head 
of a deep hollow, almost surrounded by cedar trees, 
which had grown up in a worn-out and abandoned 
tobacco field. My master gave me better clothes than 
the little slaves generally received in Calvert, and often 
told me that he intended to make me his waiter, and 
that if I behaved well I should become his overseer in 
time. These stations of waiter and overseer appeared 
to me to be the highest posts of honour and greatness 
in the world, and had not circumstances frustrated my 
master's plans, as well as my own, I should probably 
have been living at this time in a cabin on the comer 
of some tobacco plantation. 

Fortune decreed otherwise. When I was about 
twelve years old, John Cox died of a disease which had 
long confined him to the house. I was sorry for the 
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death of my master, who had always been kind to me ; 
and I soon discovered that I had good cause to regret 
his departure from this world. He left several children, 
who were all young, the eldest being about my own 
age. The father of my late master took possession of 
his property, and amongst the rest, of myself. This old 
gentleman treated me with the greatest severity, and 
made me work very hard on his plantation for several 
years till I was about twenty years of age. As I was 
always obedient I did not receive much whipping, but 
I suffered greatly for want of sufficient food. My mas- 
ter allowed his slaves a peck of corn each per week 
throughout the year; and this we had to grind into 
meal for ourselves in a handmill. We had a tolerable 
share of meat for a short time in the month of Decem- 
ber, when he killed his hogs. After that season we 
had meat once a week, unless ^acon became scarce, 
which often happened, and in that case, we had no 
meat at all. However, as we lived near both the Pa- 
tuxent river and Chesapeake bay, we had abundance of 
fish in the spring, and as long as the fishing season 
continued. After that time, each slave received, in 
addition to his allowance of com, one salt herring 
every day. 

My master gave me one pair of shoes and stockings, 
one hat, one coarse cloth jacket, two coarse shirts, and 
two pairs of trowsers yearly. He allowed me no other 
clothes. In the winter time I often sufiered very much 
from cold, as I had to drive the team of oxen which 
hauled the tobacco to market, and frequently did not 
get home until late at night, for the distance was con- 
siderable, and the cattle travelled very slowly. 
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One Saturday night when I came home from the 
com field, my master told me that he had hired me out 
for a year at the city of Washington, and that I should 
have to live at the navy yard. 

On the new-year's-day following, which was ahout a 
fortnight afterwards, my master set out for Washington 
on horsehack, and ordered me to accompany him on 
foot. It was night when we arrived at the navy yard, 
and every thing appeared very strange to me. 

I was told by a gentleman who wore epaulets that I 
must go on board a large ship which lay in the river. 
This ship was the Congress frigate, and I was now in- 
formed that I had been brought there to cook for the 
people belonging to her. In the course of a few days 
the duties of my new station became quite familiar to 
me ; and, in the enjoyment of a profusion of excellent 
food, I felt very happy. I strove by all means to please 
the officers and gentlemen who came on board, and in 
this I soon found my account. One gave me a half- 
worn coat, another an old shirt, and a third a cast-off 
pair of trowsers and waistcoat. Some too presented 
me with small sums of money, and in this way I soon 
found myself well clothed, and with more than a dollar 
in my pocket. My duties, though constant, were not 
burdensome, and I was permitted to spend the Sunday 
afternoon as I pleased. As I generally went up into the 
city, I soon made new acquaintances amongst the slaves 
there, and frequently saw large numbers of people of 
my colour chained together in long trains, and driven 
off towards the south. At that time the slave trade 
was not looked upon with so much indignation and 
horror as it is now. It was a rare thing to hear of a 
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person of coloiir running away, and escaping altogether 
from his master : my father was the only one, within 
my knowledge, who had at this time obtained his liberty 
in this manner in Calvert county, and, as already stated, 
I never heard what became of him after his flight. 

I remained on board the Congress, and about the 
navy yard, two years, and was quite satisfied with my 
lot, until about three months before the expiration of 
this period, when a schooner, laden with materials for 
the use of the yard, arrived from Philadelphia. She 
was moored close by the Congress to discharge her 
cargo, and amongst her crew I observed a black man, 
with whom, in the course of a few days, I became ac- 
quainted. He told me he was free, and lived in Phila- 
delphia, where he kept a house of entertainment for 
sailors, which he said was attended to in his absence by 
his wife. 

His description of Philadelphia, and of the liberty 
enjoyed there by the black people, so charmed my ima- 
gination, that I determined to devise some plan of es- 
caping from the Congress and making my way to the 
north. 

I communicated my design to my new friend, who 
promised to give me his aid. We agreed that the night 
before the schooner was to sail, I should be concealed 
in the hold, amongst a parcel of loose tobacco, which 
the captain was about to carry to Philadelphia. But 
the schooner was delayed longer than we expected, 
and, finally, the captain purchased a cargo of flour in 
Georgetown, and sailed for the West Indies. 

Whilst I was anxiously awaiting some other oppor- 
tunity of making my way to Philadelphia, new-year's- 
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day came, and with it came my old master from Calvert, 
accompanied by a gentleman named Gibson, to whom 
he said he had sold me, and to whom he delivered me 
over in the navy yard. We all three set out for Calvert 
that evening and reached the residence of my new mas- 
ter next day. Here I was informed that I had become 
the subject of a law-suit. My new master claimed me 
by right of his purchase from old Mr. Cox; and another 
gentleman of the neighbourhood, named Ballard, had 
bought me of the children of my former master, John 
Cox. This suit continued for a long time in the county 
court, but at last was decided in favour of him who had 
bought me of the children. 

I went home with my master, Mr. Gibson, who was 
a farmer, and with whom I lived three years. Soon 
after I became his slave, I married a gurl of colour, 
named Judith, the slave of a gentleman named Symmes, 
who lived in the neighbourhood. I was at Mr. Symmes' 
house every week, and became as well acquainted with 
him and his family as I was with my master. Mr. 
Symmes was married to a Philadelphia lady, and when 
she first came to Maryland she refused to be waited on 
by a black chambermaid, but employed a white girl, 
the daughter of a poor man who lived near ; but some 
months afterwards, Mrs. Symmes dismissed her white 
chambermaid and placed my wife in that situation ; of 
which circumstance I was very glad, as it ensured her 
good food and at least one good suit of clothes. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Soon after my wife became chambermaid to her mis- 
tress, it was my misfortune to change masters once 
more. Mr. Ballard, who had purchased me from the 
children of John Cox, was successful in his law-suit 
with Mr. Gibson, the object of which was to determine 
the right of property in me ; and one day whilst I was 
at work in the com field, Mr. Ballard came and told 
me I was his property ; asking me at the same time if 
I was willing to go with him. I told him that I was 
not, but that if I belonged to him I knew I must go. 
We then went to the house, and Mr. Gibson not being 
at home, Mrs. Gibson told me I must go with Mr. 
Ballard. 

I accordingly went with him and determined to serve 
him obediently and faithfully. He lived near my wife's 
master, so that my change of masters did not separate 
me entirely from her ; but I soon found that the cha- 
racter I had always heard of Mr. Ballard was not worse 
than he deserved. He was sullen and discontented at 
all times, and always prone to find fault with my con- 
duct, however hard I laboured and however careful I 
was to fulfil his orders and obey his most unreasonable 
commands. Yet he never beat me, for I had the cha- 
racter for industry and sobriety in the neighbourhood, 
and I believe he was ashamed to abuse me, lest he 
should sufier in the good opinion of the public. He 
did not give me clothes enough to keep me warm in the 
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winter, and he compelled me to work in the woods, 
when there was deep snow on the ground, by which I 
suffered very much. I had determined to ask him to 
sell me to some person in the neighbourhood, so that 
I might still be near my wife and children, but a dif- 
ferent fate awaited me. 

My master kept a store at a small village on the 
Patuxent river, although he resided at some distance 
on his farm. One morning he rose early, and ordered 
me to take a yoke of oxen and go to the village, and 
bring home a cart which was there, saying he would 
follow me. He arrived at the village soon after I did, 
and took breakfast with his storekeeper. He then told 
me to come into the house and get my breakfast. 
Whilst I was eating in the kitchen, I observed him 
talking earnestly with a stranger near the kitchen door. 
Soon after I went out, and yoked my oxen to the cart, 
and was about to drive off, when several men came 
round me, and amongst them the stranger whom I had 
seen speaking with my master. This man came up to 
me, and seizing me by the collar, told me I was his 
property, and that I must go with him to Georgia. At 
the sound of these words, the thoughts of my wife and 
children rushed across my mind, and my heart sunk 
within me. I saw instantly that my case was hopeless, 
and that resistance was in vain, as there were above 
twenty persons present, all of whom were ready to as- 
sist the wretch who had seized me. I stood like one 
stupified whilst my new purchaser ordered me to cross 
my hands behind, and they were quickly bound with a 
strong cord, and he then told me we must set out that 
same day for the south. I asked if I could not be 
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allowed to see my wife and children, but I was told that 
I should be able to get another wife in Georgia. 

My new master, whose name I did not hear, took 
me across the Patuxent, where I joined fifty-one other 
slaves, whom he had bought in Maryland. Thirty-two 
of these were men, and the rest women. The women 
were merely tied together by a rope, which was passed 
like a halter round the neck of each ; but the men, of 
whom I was the stoutest and strongest, were very dif- 
ferently caparisoned. A strong iron collar was closely 
fastened by means of a padlock round each of our 
necks. A chain of iron about a hundred feet in length, 
was passed through the hasp of each padlock, except 
at the two ends, where the hasps passed through a link 
of the chain. In addition to this, we were handcuffed 
in pairs, with iron staples and bolts, with a short chain 
about a foot long, uniting the handcuffs and their* 
wearers in pairs. In this manner we were chained 
alternately by the right and left hand: and the poor 
man to whom I was thus ironed, cried like a child 
when the blacksmith, with his heavy hammer, fastened 
the ends of the bolts that kept the staples from slipping 
from our arms. As to myself I felt indifferent to my 
fate ; it appeared to me that the worst had come that 
could come, and that no change of fortune could harm 
me. 

After we were all chained and handcuffed together, 
we sat down upon the ground; and here, reflecting 
upon the sad reverse of fortune that had so unex- 
pectedly arrived, I almost longed to die and escape 
from the hands of my tormentors; but even the 
wretched privilege of destroying myself was denied 
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me ; for I could not shake off my chains, nor move a 
yard without the consent of my master. Being of a 
naturally cheerful disposition, I endeavoured to hope 
that things would soon change for the better; and in 
this vague idea I found some relief, for when we 
received orders to go on board the scow, which was to 
transport us over the Patuxent, I marched down to the 
water with a firmness of which I did not believe my- 
self capable a few minutes before. 

We were soon on the south side of the river, and 
after having travelled about five miles that evening, we 
stopped for the night at one of those miserable public 
houses so frequent in the lower parts of Virginia and 
Maryland, called " ordinaries.** 

Our master ordered a pot of mush* to be made for 
our supper, after which we all lay down on the bare 
floor to sleep in our handcuffs and chains. The women 
lay on one side of the room, and the men who were 
chained with me, occupied the other. I slept but little 
this night, and when I did my dreams were full of 
trouble. Day at length came, and with the dawn we 
resumed our journey towards the Potomac. As we 
passed along the road we saw the slaves at work in the 
com and tobacco fields. I knew they toiled hard, and 
wanted food, but they were not, like me, dragged in 
chains from their wives, children, and friends. Com- 
pared with me, I thought they were happy, and I could 
not help envying their lot. 

Before night we crossed the Potomac, at Hoe's ferry, 
and bade farewell to Maryland. At night we stopped 
at the house of a poor gentleman, at least he appeared 

* Indian meal, boiled with water. 
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to wish my master to consider him a gentleman : and 
he had no difficulty in establishing his claim to poverty. 
He lived at the side of the road, in a frame house, 
which had never been plastered inside, the weather- 
boards being the only wall. He had about fifty acres 
of land enclosed by a fence, the remains of a fartn 
which had once extended over nearly three hundred 
acres: but the cedar bushes had encroached on all 
sides, until the cultivation was confined to its present 
narrow limits. The land was foul and sterile, and 
there was neither bam nor stable in the place. The 
owner was ragged, and his wife and children were in 
the same plight. It was with difficulty that we ob- 
tained a bushel of com, which our master ordered 
us to parch at a fire made in the yard, and to eat it 
for our supper. Even this miserable family possessed 
two slaves — ^half-starved, half-naked wretches — whose 
appearance indicated that they were familiar with hun- 
ger and with the lash ; but there was one pang which 
they had not known, — they had not been chained and 
driven, from their parents or children, into exile. 

We left this place early in the morning, and directed 
our course towards the south-west ; our master riding 
by our side and hastening our march, sometimes by 
encouragement, and sometimes with threats. We con- 
tinued our route this day along the high road between 
the Potomac and Rappahannock, and I saw both of 
these rivers several times before night. Our master 
gave us no dinner, but we halted a short time before 
sun-down, and got as much sour milk and mush as wc 
could eat for supper. It was now the beginning of 
May, and the weather, in the fine climate of Virginia, 
c 
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was very mild and pleasant, so that our master was not 
obliged to provide us with a fire at night. 

From this time, to the end of our journey south- 
ward, we all slept together on the floors of such houses 
as we chanced to stop at. We had no clothes except 
those we wore, and a few blankets ; the greater portion 
of our gang being in rags at the time we crossed the 
Potomac. Some of the women complained of great 
fatigue, and declared their inability to keep pace with 
our march, but their complaints were disregarded. 
Time did not reconcile me to my chains, but it made 
me familiar with them ; and in a few days the horrible 
sensations attendant on my cruel separation from my 
wife and children, in some measure subsided. I re- 
flected upon my present desperate condition with some 
degree of calmness, hoping that I might be able to 
devise some means of escaping from my hard-hearted 
master: I examined every part of our long chain, to 
see if there might not be some place in it at which it 
could be severed, but found it so completely secure, 
that with any means in my power its separation would 
be impossible. 

We all had as much com * bread as we could eat : 
this was procured by our owner at the ordinaries, at 
which we usually tarried all night. In addition to this, 
we generally received a salt herring, though not every 
day. On Sunday, our master allowed us a quarter of 
a pound of bacon each. 

In Calvert county, it was the practice among slave- 
holders to allow each slave one peck of com weekly, 
which was measured out every Monday moming ; and 

* Conit in America, always means Indian corn — maize. 
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at the same time each one received seven salt herrings. 
This formed the week's provision ; and the master who 
did not give it was called a hard master, whilst those 
who allowed their people anything more, were deemed 
kind and indulgent. It often happened, that the stock 
of salt herrings laid up hy a master in the spring, was 
not sufficient to enable him to continue this rate of dis- 
tribution throughout the year; and when the fish failed 
nothing more than the com was dealt out. On the 
other hand, some planters, who had a large stock of 
cattle, and many cows, kept the sour milk after the 
cream had been skimmed from it, and made a daily 
distribution of it amongst the slaves. Some who had 
large apple orchards, gave their slaves a pint of cider 
each per day, throughout the autumn. In some parts 
of Maryland, too, an allowance of pork is made to the 
slaves once a week ; though on some estates this does 
not take place more than once a month. This allow- 
ance of meat was so made that each slave got a slice, 
very often weighing half a pound. The slaves were 
also permitted to work for themselves at night and 
on Sundays. If they chose to fish, they had the pri- 
vilege of selling whatever they caught. Some expert 
fishermen caught and sold as many fish as enabled 
them to buy cofiee, sugar, and other luxuries for their 
wives, besides keeping themselves and their families 
in Sunday clothes ; for the masters in Maryland allow 
the men only one hat, one pair of shoes, one woollen 
jacket, two shirts, two pairs of trowsers (one of woollen 
and one of tow-cloth) in the year. The women are 
furnished in the same proportion. All other clothes 
they had to provide for themselves. Children, who 
c2 
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were too young to work in the field, were not pro- 
vided -with clothes at all by their masters. The Mary- 
land slave-holders never permit the women to work 
naked in the fields, as they frequently do in the south ; 
and if the men are industrious, and work weU on Sun- 
days and other holidays, they may always keep them- 
selves in comfortable clothes. 

In Virginia, the slaves appeared to be much more 
rigorously treated than they were in my native place. 
It is easy to distinguish a man of colour who is ill 
fed, from one who is well supplied with food, by his 
personal appearance. A half-starved negro is a mise- 
rable looking creature ! His skin becomes dry, and 
appears to be crusted over with whitish scales ; the 
glossiness of his face vanishes ; his hair loses its co- 
lour, and becomes dry and dull. These signs of bad 
treatment I perceived to be very common in Virginia : 
many young girls, who would have been pretty if they 
had had enough to eat, had lost all their beauty from 
mere starvation ; their fine glossy hair had become of 
a reddish colour, and stood out from their heads like 
long brown wool. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

Otjb master changed his intention of passing through 
the city of Richmond, and drove us up the country, 
crossing the Matepony, North Anna, and South Anna 
rivers. For several days we traversed a region which 
had been deserted by the occupants, being no longer 
worth culture, and the fields were covered with ce- 
dar thickets, which continued, for three or four miles 
together, without a house to enliven the scene, and 
with scarcely an original forest-tree to give variety to 
the landscape. The ground over which we had tra- 
velled, since we had crossed the Potomac, had gene- 
rally been a strong reddish clay, with a mixture of 
sand, and was of the same quality with the soil of the 
counties of Chester, Montgomery, and Buckingham- 
shire in Pennsylvania. It had origiilSlly been highly 
fertile and productive, and might have continued so; 
but the early proprietors of this fine region, by means 
of African slaves, cleared large plantations of many 
thousands of acres, cultivated tobacco, and became 
suddenly wealthy : they built spacious houses and nu- 
merous churches; but, regardless of their true inte- 
rest, valuing their lands less than their slaves, they 
exhausted the soil by unremitting crops of tobacco ; 
abandoned one portion after another, as not worth 
planting any longer; and, at length becoming poor, 
sold their slaves to Georgian planters to procure a 
subsistence: when all was gone they took refuge in 
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the wilds of Kentucky, again to act the same melan- 
choly drama, leaving their native land to desolation 
and poverty. Thus has Virginia become poor by the 
folly and wickedness of slavery. 

We continued our course up the country westward 
for two or three days, moving at a slow pace; then, 
turning south, we crossed James river about thirty 
miles above Richmond, and continued our course ap- 
parently in a south-west direction for more than four 
weeks, by which time we entered South Carolina. In 
this state, near Camden, I £j:st saw a field of cotton 
in bloom. 

I had endeavoured through the whole journey to 
make such observations upon the country and the 
towns we passed through, as would enable me, at some 
future period, to find my way back to Maryland. By re- 
peatedly naming the rivers we came to, in the order in 
which we had reached them, I was able, at my arrival 
in Georgia, to repeat the name of every considerable 
stream from the Potomac to the Savannah, and to tell 
the position and bearing of the ferries by which we 
had crossed them. After leaving James river, our 
road led us south-west, through what is called the 
upper country, lying between the head of the tides in 
the great rivers and the lower ranges of the Alleghany 
mountains. I had at that time never seen a country 
cultivated by the labour of freemen, and consequently 
was not able to institute any comparison between the 
southern plantations and the farms in Pennsylvania, 
the fields of which are ploughed and reaped by the 
hands of their owners; but my recollection of the 
general aspect of upper Virginia and Carolina is still 
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vivid. When contrasted with the depopulated portion 
of Virginia lying below the head of the tide, these 
lands were fertile and beautiful; but when compared 
with what they would have been in the hands of Penn- 
sylvanian fanners, divided into farms of the proper 
size, the cause of the general poverty and weakness of 
the slave-holding states is at once seen. As I advanced 
southward, even in Virginia, the state of cultivation 
became worse. Here, as in Maryland, the practice of 
plantmg the land every alternate year in com, and 
sowing it with wheat or rye in the autumn of the same 
year in which the corn is planted, and whilst the latter 
is still standing in the field, exhausts the finest soil 
in a few years, and in one or two generations reduces 
the proprietors to poverty. The culture of tobacco 
prevails over a large portion of Virginia, especially 
south of James river, to the exclusion of almost every 
other crop, except corn. This ruins the best land in a 
short time; and, in all the lower parts of Maryland and 
Virginia, the traveller will see large old family man- 
sions, of neglected appearance, standing in the midst of 
vast fields of many hundred acres, the rotten fences of 
which have been replaced by a wattled work composed 
of short cedar stakes, the intervals filled up by branches 
of cedar worked into the stakes horizontally, in the 
manner of a basket. Many of these fields, having 
been entirely abandoned, are overgrown with cedars, 
which spring up almost as soon as a field ceases to be 
ploughed ; in many places the enclosed fields are only 
partially cultivated, all the hills and poorest parts being 
given up to the cedars and chinquopia bushes. These 
estates, the seats of families that were once powerful. 
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wealthy, and proud, are destitute even of a bam, the 
house and offices have fallen to decay, and the remains 
are occupied by the impoverished proprietor with half 
a dozen or ten slaves, the remnant of two or three 
hundred who toiled upon the grounds in former days. 
The residue of the stock has been dispersed by the 
marriage of the daughters, the emigration of the sons, 
or by sale to the southern traders, to support the house 
from year to year. The sedge grass takes possession 
of the worn-out fields, till supplanted by the chin- 
quopia and the cedar. This grass grows in thick-set 
branches or stools, and no land is too poor for it. It 
rises to the height of two or three feet, and grows 
in many places in great profusion ; is utterly worthless 
either for hay or pasturage, but affords shelter to nu- 
merous rabbits and countless flocks of partridges, and, 
at a short distance, has a beautiful appearance as its 
elastic blue tops wave in the breeze. 

In Maryland and Virginia, although the slaves are 
treated with so much rigour, and often with cruelty, I 
have seen instances of the greatest tenderness of feel- 
ing on the part of their owners. My last master in Mary- 
land, who sold me to the Georgians, was an unfeeling 
man ; but I cannot even now say, that either of the 
other two used me worse than they had a moral right 
to do, regarding me merely as an article of property, 
and not entitled to any rights as a man, political or civil. 
My mistresses in Maryland were good women ; and I 
believe there are no better-hearted women in the world 
than the ladies of the ancient families in old Virginia 
and Maryland. The pride in being the proprietors of 
so many human beings who have belonged to the family 
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for several generations, in many instances borders on 
affection for them. In most cases the sufferings of the 
slaves in lower Virginia arise from the poverty and 
distress of the owners. The family must first be sup- 
ported, and the slaves must be content with the surplus, 
and this, on a poor, old worn-out tobacco plantation, is 
often wholly inadequate to their comfortable sustenance. 
There, in many places, nothing is allowed to the poor 
negro but his peck of com per week, without the sauce 
of a salt herring, or even a little salt itself. The state 
of the owners is not much more enviable. The sons 
and daughters must not degrade the dignity of the 
house by farming or household occupations; and, con- 
sequently, the young men spend their time in riding 
about the country, and the young ladies in reading 
silly books or visiting their neighbours' houses. During 
all this, the father is too often defending himself against 
attorneys, or making terms with the sheriff for debts, in 
which he has been involved by the vicious idleness of 
his children, and his own want of virtue and courage 
to break through the tyranny of old customs. In this 
state of things, there not being enough for all, the 
allowance to the slaves is stinted, rather than the pride 
of the master shall be injured by his being obliged to 
sell them. The soil is long since exhausted, tortured 
into barrenness by the double curse of slavery and 
tobacco, and it stands a monument of the poverty and 
punishment which Providence has decreed as the reward of 
idleness and tyranny. The general features of slavery 
are the same everywhere; but the utmost rigour of the 
system is only to be met with on the cotton plantations 
of Carolina and Georgia, or in the rice fields which 
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skirt the deep swamps and morasses of the southern 
rivers. In the tobacco fields of Maryland great cruelties 
are practised — ^not so frequently by the owners as by 
the overseers of the slaves ; but the tasks are not so 
oppressive as in the cotton region, nor the press of 
labour so incessant. There are seldom more than one 
hundred on one tobacco plantation ; whilst on the cot- 
ton estates I have seen four or five hundred working 
together in the same vast field. In Maryland, the 
owners of the estates generally reside at home through- 
out the year: the constant residence of the unstress 
makes her acquainted, personally, with all the slaves, 
and enables her effectually to contribute to their wel- 
fare. Each of the young ladies, when she leaves 
school, claims a young black girl as her own, whose 
family she may benefit; and the sons have likewise 
their favourites among the black boys, often media- 
ting between them and the overseer. In return for a 
humble and supplicating manner, we generally re- 
ceived words of kindness, and often a redress of 
grievances. Flogging is not systematically practised 
in Maryland as it is in the south, except for theft 
or any of the higher offences; or where the master 
happens to be a bad man or a drunkard. 

The tobacco planters in Maryland and Virginia plant 
only sufl&cient com to produce bread, as they call it, 
for their negroes, that is a peck of com per week for 
each of the slaves. No grain of any kind is grown 
for sale by the planters, the produce of the tobacco 
being regarded as the only means of obtaining any 
commodity which did not grow on the plantation. It 
is unfortunate for the slaves, that in a tobacco or cotton 
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country, no attention whatever is paid to the rearing of 
sheep ; consequently there is no wool to make winter 
clothes for the people, as the slaves are called, and they 
often suffer excessively from cold : if they were sup- 
plied with wool they could spin and weave it in their 
cabins. 

As many persons may be unacquainted with the pro- 
cess of cultivating tobacco, a short account of the 
growth of this plant may not be uninteresting. The 
operation is to be commenced in the month of Feb- 
ruary, by clearing a piece of new land, and burning 
the timber cut from it on the ground, so as to form 
a coat of ashes over the whole space, if possible. This 
ground is then to be dug up with a hoe, and the sticks 
and roots are to be carefully removed from it. In this 
bed the tobacco seeds are sown about the beginning 
of March, not in hills or in rows, but by broadcast, 
as in sowing turnips. The seeds do not spring soon, 
but, generally, the young plant appears early in April. 
If the weather, at the time the tobacco comes up, 
be yet frosty, a covering of pine tops or red cedar 
branches is thickly spread over the whole patch, which 
consists of from one to four or five acres, according to 
the dimensions of the plantation to be provided with 
plants. As soon as the weather becomes fine, and 
the young tobacco begins to grow, the covering of 
the branches is removed, and the bed is exposed to 
the rays of the sun. From this time the patch must 
be carefully attended, and kept clear of all grass and 
weeds. In the months of March and April the people 
are busily employed in ploughing the fields in which 
the tobacco is to be planted in May. Immediately 
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after the com is planted, every one — man, woman, and 
child — able to work with a hoe, or carry a tobacco 
plant, is engaged in working up the whole plantation, 
already ploughed a second time, into hills about four 
feet |apart, laid out in regular rows across the field, 
by the course of the furrows. These hills are formed 
into squares or diamonds, at equal distances both ways, 
and into these are transplanted the tobacco plants from 
the beds in which the seeds were sown. This trans- 
plantation must be done when the earth is wet with 
rain, and it is best to do it, if possible, just before, 
or at the time the rain falls ; then all hands are called 
to the tobacco field, and no matter how fast it may 
rain, or how violent the storm may be, the removal 
of the plants from, the bed, and fixing them in the 
hills where they are to grow in the field, goes on 
imtil the crop is planted out, or the rain ceases and 
the sun begins to shine. Nothing but the darkness 
of night, and the short respite required by the scanty 
meal of the slaves, produces any cessation in the 
labour of tobacco planting, until the work is done 
or the rain ceases. Some plants die under the opera- 
tion of removal, and their places are to be supplied 
from those left in the bed, at the fall of the next 
rain. 

Sometimes the tobacco worm appears amongst the 
plants before their removal from the bed, and, from 
the moment this loathsome reptile is seen, the plants 
are to be carefully examined every day, for the pur- 
pose of destroying any worms that may be found. It 
is, however, not until the plants have been set in the 
field, and have begun to grow and flourish, that the 
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worms come forth in their full strength. If unmo- 
lested, they would totally destroy the largest field of 
tobacco in the months of Jime and July. At this 
season of the year, every slave that is old enough to 
kill a tobacco worm is kept in the field from morning 
till night. Those who are able to work with hoes are 
engaged in weeding the tobacco, and at the same time 
destroying all the worms they find. The children do 
nothing but search for and destroy the worms. All 
this labour and vigilance, however, would not suffice 
to keep the worms under, were it not for the aid of 
turkeys and ducks. On some large estates, they raise 
firom one to two hundred turkeys, and as many ducks — 
not for the purpose of sale, but for the destruction 
of tobacco worms. The ducks live in the tobacco 
field day and night, except when they go to water; 
and being great gormandizers they destroy an infinite 
number of worms, of which they are fond as an article 
of food, and require no watching to keep them in 
their place; but it is otherwise with the turkeys. 
These require very peculiar treatment. They must 
be kept all night in a large coop, spacious enough 
to contain the whole flock, with poles for them to 
roost on. As soon as it is light in the morning the 
coop is opened, the flock turned out, and driven to 
the tobacco field. 

Two hundred turkeys should be followed by four 
or five active lads, to keep them together at their duty. 
One turkey will destroy as many worms as five men 
would do in the same time. But it seems that tobacco 
worms are not the natural food of turkeys ; and they 
are prone to break out of the field, and escape to the 
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woods or pastures in search of grasshoppers, which 
they greatly prefer. However, if kept among the to- 
bacco, they will eat till they are filled up to the throat. 
When they cease eating worms, they are to be driven 
back to the coop and shut up, where they must have 
plenty of water, and a peck of com to a hundred tur- 
keys. If they get no com, and are forced to live on 
tobacco worms only, they droop, become sickly, and 
would doubtless die. In the evening they are again 
driven to the field, and treated in the same manner as 
in the morning. 

The tobacco worm* is of a bright green colour, with 
a series of rings or circles round its body. I have seen 
them as large as a man's longest finger. I was never 
able to discover in what manner they originate. They 
certainly do not change into a butterfly as some other 
worms do ; and I could never perceive that they deposit 
eggs anywhere. I am of opinion that there is some- 
thing in the very nature of the tobacco plant which 
produces these nauseous reptiles, for they are too large 
when at full growth to be ranked with insects. 

In the month of August the tobacco crop is laid 
by, as it is termed ; which means that they cease 
working in the fields, for the purpose of destroying 
the weeds and grass ; the plants having now become 
so large as not to be injured by the under vegetation. 
Still, however, the worms continue their ravages, and 
it is necessary to employ all hands in destroying them. 
In this month also, the tobacco has to be topped, if 
it has not been done before. When the plants have 
reached the height of two or three feet, according to 

* See a description of this insect in Bigelow's Medical Botany. 
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the goodness of the soil and the vigour of the growth, 
the top is to be cut off to prevent it from going to 
seed. This topping causes all the powers of the plant, 
which would be exhausted in the formation of flowers 
and seeds, to expand in leaves fit for use. After the 
tobacco is fully grown, which in some plants happens 
early in August, it is to be carefully watched, to see 
when it is ripe or fit for cutting. The state of the 
plant is known by its colour, and by certain pale spots 
which appear on the leaves. It does not all arrive at 
maturity at the same time ; and although some plants 
ripen early in August, others are not ripe before the 
middle of September. When the plants are cut down, 
they are laid on the ground for a short time ; they are 
then taken up, and the stalks split open to facilitate 
the drying of the leaves. In this condition it is re- 
moved to the drying house, and there hung up under 
sheds until it is fully dry. From thence it is removed 
to the tobacco house, where it is laid up in bulk, ready 
for shipping and manufacturing. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



It is time to resume tlie narrative of my journey 
southward. The quantity of wheat and rye which 
I saw was very small; a few oats were growing on 
the estates of some gentlemen, who were fond of 
breeding fine horses. I did not perceive any material 
difference in the condition of the country, until after 
crossing the Roanoke river, when the land became 
more sandy, and pine timber generally prevailed, in 
many places to the exclusion of all other trees. In 
North Carolina the same course of culture is pursued 
as that which I have noted in Virginia ; and the same 
disastrous consequences result from it, though, as 
the country has not been settled so long as the north- 
em part of Virginia and Maryland, so great a portion 
of the land has not been worn out and abandoned 
in the former as in the latter. Here also, the red 
cedar is seldom seen ; as the pitch pine takes posses- 
sion of all waste and deserted fields. The houses 
are not so well built here ; there are fewer carriages, 
and fewer good horses. The inhabitants are plainer 
in their dress, and there are fewer persons of fashion 
than in Virginia. The plantations are not so large, 
but there are larger tracts of wood. 

As we approached the Yadkin river, tobacco disap- 
peared, and the cotton plant took its place as an 
article of general culture. We passed the Yadkin by 
a ferry on Sunday morning, and on the Wednesday 
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evening following, our master told us we were in the 
state of South Carolina. From my earliest recollec> 
tion, this name had been made terrible to me by the 
threats of the masters in Maryland to their slaves ; 
and now, after endeavouring by good conduct to avoid 
being sent to such a horrid place, I found myself there 
without any fault of my own. I slept but little this 
night, and for the first time felt weary of life ; and 
had I been at liberty to get a rope, I believe I should 
have hanged myself at Lancaster. I had now no 
hope of ever again seeing my wife and children, or 
the scenes of my youth ; and I apprehended long pains 
from hunger, for I had often heard that in South 
Carolina, the slaves were compelled, in times of scar- 
city, to live on cotton seeds. Self-destruction is more 
frequent among slaves in the cotton region than is 
generally supposed ; but as a certain degree of disgrace 
falls upon the master whose slave has committed sui- 
cide, and as it is a dangerous example, all means are 
taken to deter the negroes from it ; not allowing the 
suicide the small portion of Christian rites which is 
awarded to the corpses of other slaves. 

It was long after midnight before I fell asleep ; but 
the most pleasant dreams succeeded to these sorrowful 
forebodings. I thought, that after dreadful sufferings, 
I had made my way back to Maryland, and was again 
in my wife's cabin with two of my little children on 
my lap, while their mother was busy preparing for 
me a supper of fried fish, such as she often dressed 
when I was at home, from what I had caught in the 
Fatuxent river. This dream was so vivid, that I awoke 
with a firm conviction that I should yet again embracq 

D 
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my wife, and caress my children in their humble dwell- 
ing. Early in the morning our master distributed to 
each of us a cake of com meal and a small piece of 
bacon. On our journey we had eaten but twice a 
day, and had not received breakfast until about nine 
o* clock ; but he said this morning, meal was given to 
welcome us to South Carolina. Then, addressing us 
all, he told us we might now give up all hope of re* 
turning to our native places, as escape through North 
Carolina and Virginia was quite impossible; that we had 
better be contented, as he would take us to Georgia, a 
fine country, where we might live in the greatest abun- 
dance. About sunrise we took up our march towards 
Columbia ; and now, for the first time, our master list- 
ened to a proposal to sell some of us. He had hitherto 
refused to talk to any one on this subject; but soon 
after leaving Lancaster, he agreed, after much bargain- 
ing, to sell two of the women, to a man on horseback, 
for a thousand dollars, if the stranger would go with 
him to the next blacksmith's shop on the road to Co- 
lumbia, and x)ay for taking the irons off the rest of us. 
At the house where we stopped to breakfast we were 
told it was ten miles to the next blacksmith's shop ; 
and after having eaten about a pint of boiled rice given 
to each of us, we again took to the road, eager to 
reach the smith's shop where we were to be relieved 
from our galling chains and rings. We arrived there 
about two o'clock ; but the smith was from home, and 
would not return before evening. Here a controversy 
arose, whether we should all remain here till that time, 
or the stranger should go on with us to the next 
smithery, five miles distant. This matter produced 
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angry words, and the stranger swore, that "all the 
mggers in the drove were Yankee niggers" 

" When I overaeed for Colonel Polk," said he, " on 
his rice plantation, he had two Yankee mggers that he 
brought from Maryland, and they were running away 
every day. I gave them a hundred lashes more than 
a dozen times ; but they never quit running away till 
I chained them together, with iron collars round their 
necks, and chained them to spades, and made them 
do nothing but dig ditches to drain the rice swamps. 
They could not run away then, unless they went to- 
gether and carried their chains and spades with them. 
I kept them in this way two years, and better niggers 
I never had. One of them died one night, and the 
other was never good for anything after he lost his 
mate. He never ran away afterwards,. but he died too, 
after a while." He then told the two women whose 
master he had become, that if ever they ran away, he 
would treat them the same. While the two masters 
were disputing, or frolicking^ in the language of that 
country, the blacksmith returned, and having agreed 
to take the irons from all of us for two dollars and 
fifty cents, he did so with as much indifference as if 
he were shoeing a waggon-horse. He then procured 
a botde of rum, and treated his two new acquaint- 
ances, wishing them both good luck with their niggers. 
The two women parted with us in tears and despair ; 
they followed their master, and we hastened on our 
way, having ten miles to go that evening. When first 
relieved from my iron collar and chains, which I had 
worn four weeks and five days, I felt a kind of gid- 
diness or lightness of the head, from which I recovered 
d2 
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after the first night. At the house where we stopped, 
I overheard my master tell our landlord that he in- 
tended to sell such of us as would fetch a good price, 
at Columbia, and drive the rest to Augusta, to be sold 
there. The landlord assured him that at this time 
slaves were much in demand ; young men for clearing 
the new land in Georgia, and boys and girls for picking 
the growing crop of cotton, which promised to be very 
heavy. The price of rice had not been so good as 
usual; and he therefore advised my master not to 
drive us towards the rice plantation of the low coun- 
try ; which my master answered by saying that he 
thought his prime hands would bring more money 
in Georgia, and named me, in particular, as one who 
would be worth a thousand dollars at least, to a man 
who was clearing a new purchase. I therefore con- 
cluded that I was likely to become the property of 
a Georgian. I slept but little this night, feeling a 
restlessness when no longer in chains, and pondering 
over my future lot. At day break we were ordered 
on the road to Columbia. I now observed that the 
cotton plant was almost the sole possessor of the 
fields; it covered the ground as far as I could see, 
and looked not unlike buck-wheat before it blossoms. 
I saw some small fields of com, and lots of sweet 
potatoes, amongst which the young vines of the water- 
melon were frequently visible. There were no bams, 
but only stables and sheds to put the cotton under; 
I saw neither haystacks nor meadows; and the few 
fields that were lying fallow had but small numbers 
of cattle in them, and these were thin and meagre. 
We had met with no flocks of sheep of late, and the 
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hogs that we saw on the road side were in bad con- 
dition. The horses and mules that I saw at work 
in the cotton fields were poor and badly harnessed, 
and the half-naked condition of the negroes who 
drove them, or followed with the hoe, together with 
their wan complexions, proved to me that they had 
too much work, or not enough food. We passed a 
cotton-gin this morning, the first I ever saw ; but they 
were not at work with it. We also met a party of 
ladies and gentlemen on a journey of pleasure, riding 
in two handsome carriages, drawn by sleek and spi- 
rited horses. The black drivers of the coaches were 
neatly clad in gay-coloured clothes, and contrasted 
well with their half-naked brethren, a gang of whom 
were hoeing cotton by the road side, attended by an 
overseer in a white linen shirt and pantaloons, with 
one of the long negro whips in his hand. I observed 
that these poor people did not raise their heads to look 
at the fine coaches and horses, or at us ; and I almost 
shuddered, knowing that I myself was doomed to an 
equally cruel and debasing servitude. Everything also 
betrayed a scarcity of the means of supplying a suf- 
ficiency of food to the slaves, who, in deplorable abun- 
dance, cultivated the vast cotton fields. 

We travelled this day more than thirty miles, and 
crossed the Catawba river in the afternoon, on the 
bottoms of which I saw, for the first time, fields of 
rice growing in swamps covered with water. Cause- 
ways were raised through the rice lands, and on these 
the road was formed on which we travelled. These 
rice fields or swamps had, to me, a beautiful appear- 
ance. The rice was nearly two feet in height above 
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the water, and of a vivid green colour, covering a 
large space of at least a hundred acres. Had it not 
heen for the water, which appeared stagnant and 
sickly, and swarming with frogs and thousands of 
snakes, it would have been as fine a sight as one 
needs wish to look upon. After leaying the low 
grounds along the river, we again entered cotton 
plantations, lining the roads on both sides, relieved 
here and there by com fields and potatoe patches. 
We stopped for the night at a small tavern, within 
a day's journey of Columbia; and here again re- 
ceived boiled rice for supper, without salt or any kind 
of seasoning: we each greedily devoured our pint, 
having had no dinner to-day, save an allowance of 
corn-cakes, with the fat of about five pounds of bacon, 
extracted by frying, in which we dipped our bread. 
I slept soundly after this day's march, the fatigues 
of the body having, for once, overcome the agitations 
of the mind. The next day, the ninth of June, was 
the last of our journey before our company separated ; 
and we were on the road before the stars had dis- 
appeared from the sky. Our breakfast consisted of 
bacon soup, composed of com meal boiled in water, 
with a small piece of bacon to give the soup a taste 
of meat. For dinner we had boiled Indian peas, with 
a small allowance of bacon, being the first time we 
had received two rations of meat in the day : no doubt 
our master's object was to make us look fat and 
hearty, to enable him to obtain better prices for us 
at Columbia. 

At supper this night we had com mush, in large 
wooden trays, with melted lard to dip the mush in 
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before eating it. We might have reached Columbia 
this day, but we stopped an hour before sunset, about 
three miles from town, at the house of a man who 
was both planter and keeper of a house of entertain- 
ment; but, considering it disreputable to be called a 
tavern keeper, he would not put up a sign, although 
he received pay of such persons as lodged with him. 
His house was a framed building, weather boarded with 
pine boards, but not plastered within. The furniture 
corresponded with the house, and was both scanty and 
mean, consisting of pine tables, and wooden chairs 
with bottoms made of com husks. The house being 
but one story high, and the windows open, I had an 
opportunity of seeing that the beds and their furniture 
answered well to the tables and chairs; yet, in the 
large front room I observed an old-fashioned sideboard, 
a great quantity of glass ware of various descriptions, 
with two or three dozen silver spoons, a silver tea urn, 
and several knives and forks with silver handles. In 
the corner of the room stood a bed with gaudy red 
curtains,, with figures of lions, elephants, naked ne- 
groes, and other representations of African scenery. 

The master of the house, who came in from the 
field soon after we arrived, met my master as an old 
friend, though he had never seen him before : he said 
he was always glad to see strangers, and especially 
gentlemen who were adding so much to the wealth 
and population of Carolina, as those merchants who 
imported servants from the north. He then praised us 
as a fine lot of property; and invited my master to 
remain a few days with him, in order to be introduced 
to the gentlemen of the neighbourhood as a merchant 
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of respectability. In the state of Maryland, my mas- 
ter had been called a negro bw/er, or Georgia trader^ 
sometimes a negro driver; but here I found that he was 
elevated to the rank of a merchant, of the first order 
too, for it was very clear that in the opinion of the 
landlord, no branch of trade was more honourable 
than the traffic in us poor slaves, or servants, as we were 
called by these men, who talked of selling us with 
as little compunction as if we had been mules. People 
of fashion in the slave-holding states always speak 
of their negroes as servants, not as slaves; but hitherto 
I had heard such men as this speak of the people 
of colour as niggers. We remained here more than 
two weeks ; and as it was here that my real acquaint- 
ance with South Carolina commenced, I have noted 
the incidents which occurred rather particularly. 

This family was composed of the husband, wife, 
three daughters, and two sons ; all grown up. They 
had nine slaves— one very old man, two men of middle 
age, one lad, one woman with three children, and a 
young girl. The plantation contained about one hun- 
dred and fifty acres of cleared land, sandy, and the 
greater part poor, as was proved by the stinted growth 
of the cotton. At the time of our arrival, I saw only 
the mother and her three daughters, the husband being 
in the field; I therefore, by my master's order, took 
the saddle from his horse and put him in a stable. 
After the first salutations of the new landlord to my 
master, he asked his name, at which my master seemed 
to hesitate a little, but, after a moment's pause, said, 
" They call me M*Giffin, Sir." " My name is Hulig, 
Sir," replied the landlord, " and I am very happy to be 
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acquainted with you, Mr. M*Giffin," at the same time 
shaking him by the hand, and introducing his two sons. 
This was the first time I had ever heard the name of 
my master. I had never seen him before the day on 
which he seized me in Maryland, and as he took me 
away immediately, I did not hear his name at that 
time; and the persons at whose houses we had stopped 
on our way, knew as little of his name as we did. 

In Maryland, I had always observed that men 
who were the owners of large stocks of negroes were 
not averse to having publicity given to their names; 
and that the possession of this species of property, 
even there, gave its owner more vanity and egotism 
than fell to the lot of the holders of any other kind 
of estate ; and in truth, my subsequent experience 
proved that, without the possession of slaves, no man 
could ever arrive at, or hope to rise to, any honourable 
station in society ; yet my master seemed to take no 
pride in having at his disposal the lives of so many 
human beings. He never spoke to us in words of 
either pity or hatred ; and never spoke of us, except 
to order us to be fed or watered, as he would have 
directed the same offices to be performed for so many 
horses, or to inquire where the best prices could be 
obtained for us. He regarded us ohly as objects of 
traffic and the materials of his commerce ; and al- 
though he had lived several years in Carolina and 
Georgia, and had there exercised the profession of an 
overseer, he regarded the southern planters as no less 
the subjects of trade and speculation than the slaves 
he sold to them; as will appear in the sequel. It 
was to this man that the landlord introduced his two 
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sons, and upon whom he was endeavouring to impose 
a belief, that. he was the head of a family which took 
rank with those of the first planters of the district. 
The ladies of the household, though I had seen them 
in the kitchen when I walked round the house, had 
not yet presented themselves to my master, nor in- 
deed were they in a condition to be seen anywhere 
but in the apartment they occupied at the time. 

By this time the sim was going down, and I observed 
two female slaves, a woman and a girl, approaching the 
house on the side of the kitchen from the cotton field. 
They were coming home to prepare supper for the 
family; the ladies whom I had seen in the kitchen 
having sought it merely as a refuge from my master, 
who had approached the front of their dwelling so 
silently and suddenly as not to permit them to gain 
the foot of the stairway in the large front room, with- 
out being seen by him, to whose view they by no 
means wished to expose themselves, before they had 
visited their toilets. About dark the supper was ready 
in the large room ; and, as it had two fronts, one of 
which looked into the yard where my companions and I 
were, we saw all that was done, and heard all that 
was said. My master was introduced by the landlord 
to his wife and daughters as Colonel M'Giffin, which 
I then believed to be his title, but afterwards found 
that in the south it is deemed respectful to address a 
stranger as Colonel, Major, or General. The mother 
and three daughters, who, when in the kitchen, had 
looked as if just risen from bed, were now gaily if 
not neatly attired ; and the two female slaves waited 
at table. The landlord talked much of his crops, his 
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plantation and slaves, and his acquaintance with dis- 
tinguished families ; but my master retained his usual 
air of silent mystery. 

After it was quite dark, the slaves came in from 
the cotton field, and taking each a pint of com, they 
ground it in a small mill, and baked it into cakes by 
the fire for their suppers, having kneaded it into a 
dough with water. This was their only supper ; even 
those who waited upon the white people, not being 
permitted to taste even the fragments of what they 
had cooked. We had for supper, a pint of boiled rice 
each, and a small quantity of rancid butter. As we 
were informed that we were to remain here some time, 
we determined to wash our skins and our clothes ; and 
not being allowed soap, we used a fine and unctuous 
clay, resembling fuller's earth, but yellow, which was 
found on a swamp near the house. This was the first 
time I had heard of such a resource, but I often availed 
myself of it afterwards. We also used it to our per- 
sons, which, as well as our clothes, it entirely cleansed. 
Thus we passed the first day ; sleeping at night in 
a shed or summer kitchen near the house, where the 
slaves of the plantation passed their Sundays in warm 
weather, when they did not work ; but this place being 
too small to accommodate us without endangering our 
health, we were removed the morning after our arrival, 
to an old decayed building, about one himdred yards 
from the house, which had been erected for a cotton- 
gin. This building was nearly forty feet square ; was 
without any other floor than the earth, and had neither 
doors nor windows. Here we took up our temporary 
abode — ^men and women promiscuously. Our provisions 
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were regularly distributed — a pint of corn and a pint 
of rice to each, and about three or four pounds of 
rancid butter divided amongst us : the rice we boiled, 
the corn we ground, and made the meal into bread, 
which we baked on the hearth. The butter was given 
us as an extraordinary ration, to strengthen and recruit 
us after our long march, and give us a healthy and 
expert appearance at the time of our future sale. We 
had no beds of any kind to sleep on; but each one 
was provided with a blanket, which had been the com- 
panion of our travels. We were left entirely at liberty 
to go out and in when we pleased, and no watch was 
kept over us either by night or day, as our master 
supposed it impossible for us to escape to our former 
homes, at so great a distance. The second evening, 
after making inquiry of us respecting our health, clean- 
liness, and food, he told us that we were now at liberty 
to run away if we chose ; but that the attempt would 
subject us to the most terrible punishment. " I never 
flog," said he, " my practice is to cat-haul ; and if you 
run away, and I catch you again — as I surely shall do 
— and give you one cat-hauling, you will never attempt 
it again." I did not then understand cat-hauling, but 
afterwards became well acquainted with its meaning. 

We remained here nearly two weeks ; we were fed 
regularly, and not required to do any work. Gentle- 
men and ladies came every day to look at us, with 
a view to our purchase ; and we were minutely ex- 
amined as to our ages, former occupations, and ca- 
pacity for labour. Our persons were inspected, more 
especially the hands, to see if all the Angers were 
perfect, and capable of the quick motions necessary 
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in picking cotton. Our master only visited us once a 
day. Whenever he met any one who came to see us, 
he laid aside his silence, and became animated in con- 
versation, extolling our good qualities, and averring 
that he had purchased some of us of a colonel, and 
others, of a general in Virginia ; that he could by no 
means have procured us, but that either our masters 
had ruined themselves, and were obliged to sell us; 
or that our owners were dead, leaving their estates 
in debt, and we had been publicly sold. He said our 
habits were imexceptionable, our characters good, and 
that there was not one amongst us all who had ever 
been known to run away, or steal anything from our 
masters. These crimes, I observed, were the highest 
of which a slave could be guilty ; but I heard no 
questions asked of our propensity to steal from others 
besides our masters, and I afterwards learned that this 
was not always regarded as a very high crime by the 
owner of a slave, provided he perpetrated the theft so 
adroitly as not to be detected. We were asked by our 
visitors if we would be willing to live with them, to 
which we generally answered in the affirmative; but 
our owner declined all offers, on the ground that we 
were too poor, looked too bad to be sold at present, 
and that he could not expect a fair value for us. One 
evening a thin sallow-looking man came to our master, 
who was with us, and told him that he had come to 
buy a boy who was a good field hand, and would pay 
a good price for him. I never saw a human counte- 
nance that expressed more of the evil passions of the 
heart than that of this man, and his conversation 
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agreed with his face, as every sentence was accompa- 
nied with an oath. 

After looking at us for some time, this wretch sin- 
gled me out, and asked me how 1 should like him for 
a master. In my heart I detested him ; hut as it was 
douhtful whether I might not fall into his hands, and 
he suhject to the violence of his temper, I told him 
that if -he was a good master, as every gentleman ought 
to he, I should he willing to live with him. He ap- 
peared satisfied, and told my master he would give a 
high price for me — ^four hundred dollars. This oflfer 
terrified me, for I knew it was as much as was generally 
given for the hest and ablest slaves, and I expected it 
would he immediately accepted, and that I should be 
consigned to this man. To my surprise and satisfac- 
tion, my master made no reply, but after a moment he 
turned to me, saying, *' Charles, go into the house ; I 
shall not sell you to-day." I obeyed, and do not know 
what followed between them; but after a parley of 
about a quarter of an hour, the hated stranger mounted 
his horse and rode off at a gaUop. 

I did not see my master again this evening; but 
when it was scarcely daylight in the morning, I found 
him standing near one corner of our barracks, evidently 
listening for any sounds within. He ordered me to 
feed his horse, and have him saddled by sunrise. An 
hour afterwards he came to the stable ; and telling me 
he should remove us aU to Columbia in a few days, 
he rode away, and did not return till the third day 
afterwards^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

It was about the middle of June, the weather exces- 
sively warm, and from eleven o'clock a.m. till late in 
the afternoon, the sand about our residence was so hot 
that we could not stand on it with our bare feet, in 
one posture, more than one or two minutes. Being 
weary of the spot, I determined to venture out into 
the fields of the plantation and see the manner of cul- 
tivating cotton, and the evils, if any, attending this 
kind of labour, in which I expected to pass the re- 
mainder of my life; more especially the manner in 
which the slaves were treated on the cotton estates. 
Accordingly, after my morning meal of corn-cakes, I 
sallied out in the direction I had seen the slaves of 
the plantation take, and following a path through a 
small field of com, which was so tall as to prevent 
me from seeing beyond it, I soon arrived at the field 
in which the people were at work with hoes amongst 
the cotton, which was about two feet and a half high, 
and had formed such long branches, that they could 
no longer plough in it without breaking it. The peo- 
ple were laboriously weeding and hilHng the cotton; 
and as there did not appear to be any overseer with 
them, I thought I would enter into conversation with 
them ; but upon addressing myself to one of the men, 
with a proposal of acquaintance, he said he should be 
very glad to be acquainted with me, but master Tom 
did not allow him to talk much to people when he 
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was at work. I asked where his master Tom was; 
but before he had time to reply, some one called : 
"Mind your work there, you rascals.'* Looking in 
the direction of the sound, I saw master Tom, sitting 
in the shade of a sassafras tree, at about a hundred 
yards from us. Deeming it unsafe to continue in the 
field without permission of its lord, I approached him 
with my hat in my hand, and in a very humble man- 
ner, asked leave to help the people to work awhile, 
being tired of doing nothing. He said he did not 
care; that I might work, but I must not talk too 
much, and keep his hands from their work. With 
this I returned, and taking a hoe from a small girl, 
told her to pick up weeds, and I would take her row 
for her. When we arrived at the end of the rows, 
master Tom called his people to breakfast ; and, al- 
though I had eaten, I went with the rest from curi- 
osity. I found the supply of provisions consisted of 
one cake of com meal, weighing about half a pound, 
for each person. This bread had no seasoning, not 
even salt, and constituted the only breakfast of these 
poor people, who had been toiling from dawn until 
eight o'clock. There was no cake for me, and master 
Tom said nothing to me, but the yoimg girl whose 
hoe I had taken offered me a part of her cake, which 
I refused. We returned to our work ; but the master 
ordered the girl to go and get another hoe, and take 
her row again. I continued in the field till dinner, 
which took place about one o'clock, and was the same 
as the breakfast had been. 

Master Tom was the younger of the two brothers 
who returned on the evening of our arrival; he left 
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the field about ten o*clock, and was succeeded by his 
elder brother as overseer for the remainder of the 
day. After this change my companions became more 
loquacious, and in an hour or two I had become 
familiar with the condition of my fellow labourers, 
who told me that the elder of their young masters 
was much less tyrannical than his younger brother, 
allowing them to talk if they did not neglect their 
work. The foreman of the field, who appeared about 
forty years of age, told me that his master allowed 
them no meat, except at Christmas, when each re- 
ceived about three pounds of pork ; that from Septem- 
ber, when the sweet potatoes were at maturity, they 
had an allowance of them as long as the crop held 
out, generally till March ; but that for the rest of 
the year they had nothing but a peck of com a week, 
with such weeds and other vegetables as they could 
gather from the fields for greens; that their master 
did hot allow them any salt, and that their only 
means of procuring this luxury, was by working on 
Sundays for the neighbouring planters, who paid them 
at the rate of fifty cents a day, with which they 
purchased salt and some other articles of convenience. 
This man told me that his master furnished him with 
two shirts of tow linen, and two pairs of trowsers, 
(one pair of woollen, and 1;he other of linen cloth), 
one woollen jacket, and one blanket, every year ; that 
he received the woollen clothes at Christmas, and the 
linen at Easter; and all other clothes, if he had any, 
he was obliged to provide for himself by working on 
Sundays. But he was compelled to lay out all his 
savings for his wife and several small children, who 

E 
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belonged to an adjoining plantation, the master of 
which gave only one suit of clothes in the year to 
the mother, and none of any kind to the children. He 
had not had a shoe on for several years, but in winter 
made a kind of mocassin for himself, of the bark of 
a tree which was abimdant in the swamps, sufficient 
to defend the feet from frost, though not to keep 
them dry. 

The old man to whom I alluded before, was in the 
field with the others, though he was not able to keep 
up his row. He had no clothes except the remains 
of an old shirt, which hung in tatters from his neck 
and arms; the two young girls had nothing on them 
but petticoats, made of coarse tow cloth, and the 
woman who was the mother of the children, wore 
the remains of a tow linen shift, with a piece of old 
cotton bagging for an apron. The younger of the two 
boys was entirely naked. 

The foreman of the field was a person of good 
sense, for the condition of life in which fortune had 
placed him, and spoke to me freely of his hard lot. 
His sufferings had been dreadful, but he had no 
notion of leaving his tyrannical master, and his spirit 
was so broken and subdued, that he was ready to 
suffer all his hardships, without attempting to escape. 
I saw him often while I remained at this place, and 
ventured to tell him once, that if I had a master who 
would abuse me as his had abused him, I would run 
away. " Where could I run, or in what place could 
I conceal myself?" said he. "I have known many 
slaves who ran away, but they were always caught, and 
treated worse afterwards than they had been before. I 
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have heard that there is a place called Philadelphia, 
where the black people are all free, but I do not know 
which way it lies, nor what road I should take to go 
there ; and if I knew the way, how could I hope to get 
there ? would not the patrol be sure to catch me ?'* 

I pitied this unfortunate creature, and was fearful 
that in a short time, I should be equally the object 
of pity myself ; which fears were afterwards realized. 

Having been stationed in the old cotton-gin about 
twenty days, and being greatly improved in strength 
and appearance, we were told by our master that we 
must go to Columbia the next day, therefore must 
have our breakfast ready by sunrise. Our baggage, 
consisting of a solitary blanket to each individual, be- 
sides the clothes we wore, was easily adjusted, and 
we were on the road half an hour before sunrise. In 
less than an hour we were in Columbia, drawn up in 
a long line in a street opposite the court-house. 

The town, which was small and mean looking, was 
fuU of people, and I believe more than a thousand 
gentlemen came to look at us in the course of this 
day. We were kept in the street about an hour, and 
were then taken into the jail yard and permitted to 
sit down, but were not shut up in the jail. We were 
supplied with victuals by the jailor, and had a small 
allowance of salt pork for dinner ; we slept in the jail 
at night. The day following, the crowd in town was 
much greater than it had been on Monday ; and, about 
ten o'clock, our master and the jailor came into the 
yard, when the latter addressed us in a short speech, 
telling us that we had come to live in the finest coun- 
try in the world; that South Carolina was the finest 
e2 
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and richest part of the United States; and that he 
was going to sell us to gentlemen who would make 
us all very happy, and require no hard work ; but only 
to raise cotton and pick it. He then ordered a hand- 
some young lad, about eighteen years of age, to follow 
him into the street, where we observed a great con- 
course of people collected. Here the jailor made ano- 
ther harangue to the multitude, assuring them, that 
he was just about to sell the most valuable lot of 
slaves that had ever been offered in Columbia; that 
we were all young, in excellent health, of good habits, 
having been all purchased in Virginia, from the estates 
of tobacco planters ; and that there was not one in the 
whole lot who had lost the use of a single finger, or 
was blind of an eye. He then cried the poor lad for 
sale, and the first bidding he received was two htmdred 
dollars. Others quickly succeeded ; and the boy, who 
was a remarkably handsome youth, was struck off in 
a few minutes, to a young man who appeared not 
much older than himself, at three hundred and fifty 
dollars. The price was paid down in the jail ; and 
the lad, after bidding us farewell, followed his new 
master with tears running down his cheeks. 

He next sold a young girl, to a lady, who attended 
the sales in her carriage, and made her biddings out of 
the window. In this manner the sales were continued 
throughout the day. The next morning I was awak- 
ened by the sound of cannon, succeeded by fifes and 
drums, and all the noise with which I had formerly 
heard the fourth of July ushered in, at the navy yard in 
Washington. Since I left Maryland, I had carefully 
kept the reckoning of the days of the week, but had 
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not been careful to note the month ; but I found this 
was, as I supposed, the day of universal rejoicing. A 
great crowd of people gathered round the jail, many 
of whom were intoxicated, and sang and shouted in 
honour of free government and the rights of man. 
About eleven o* clock, a long table was spread under 
a row of trees in the street, which appeared to me to 
be those called in Pennsylvania, the Pride of China: 
at this table several hundred persons sat down to 
dinner, soon after noon; and continued to eat, drink, 
and sing songs in honour of liberty, for more than 
two hours. Gentlemen made speeches, in which they 
said it was an acknowledged principle of our free 
government, that all men were born free and equal. 

About five o* clock the jailor came and stood at the 
front door of the jail, and proclaimed an immediate sale 
of most valuable slaves; that the fine hands sold 
yesterday were only the refuse of the lot ; that those 
who wished to get great bargains and prime property 
had better attend now, as such negroes had never been 
offered in Columbia before. 

In a few minutes, the whole assembly that had 
composed the dinner party, and hundreds of others, 
were assembled round the jail door, and the jailor 
proceeded with his auction. Several of the stoutest 
men and handsomest women had been reserved for 
this day; and I perceived that the very best of us 
were kept back for the last. We went off at rather 
better prices than on the former day ; and I observed 
much eagerness among the bidders, many of whom 
were not sober. Within less than three hours, only 
three of us remained in the jail ; and we were ordered 
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to stand at the door in front of the crier, who said, 
"These three fellows are as strong as horses and as 
patient as mules ; one of them can do as much work 
as two common men, and they are perfectly honest. 
Mr. M'Giffin was assured by their former masters that 
they were never known to steal or run away. They 
must bring good prices, gentlemen, or they will not be 
sold. Their master is determined, if thiey do not bring 
six hundred dollars, he will not sell them, but take 
them to Georgia next summer, and sell them to some 
of the new settlers. These boys can do anything. 
This one," referring to me, "can cut five cords of 
wood in a day, and put it up. He is a rough carpenter, 
and a first-rate field hand." " This one," laying his 
hand on the shoulder of one of my companions, " is a 
blacksmith, and can lay a ploughshare, put a new steel 
upon an axe, or mend a broken chain." The other 
he recommended as a good shoemaker, and well 
acquainted with the process of tanning leather. We 
were all stout, healthy young men, and could have 
overcome ten of the strongest of those assembled to 
purchase us. 

After a few minutes, and a close examination of us, 
an elderly gentleman said he would take the carpenter ; 
and the blacksmith and shoemaker were taken by 
others at the required price. It was now sun-down. 
The heat of the day and the atmosphere of so many 
hundred persons breathing, made me very glad to 
follow my master to a tavern, where I was left standing 
before the door, or sitting on a log of wood, till ten at 
night, during which time my master and a great 
number of companions had been drinking toasts, in 
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honour of liberty and independence, over glasses of 
toddy — a liquor composed of rum, sugar, water, and 
nutmeg. At one time I took a seat on a bench ; but 
was driven from it by a gentleman in military clothes, 
who, happening to cast an eye on me in the dark, 
demanded in an imperious tone, how I dared to sit 
on that seat. " Did you not see white people sit upon 
that bench, you saucy rascal?" said he. I excused 
myself by saying it was near night when I came to the 
house, and I had not seen any white gentleman sit on 
the bench. 

I remained on the log till the termination of the 
festival in honour of liberty and equality; when my 
master came out with some of his friends, and after a 
long conversation with them, remembered me, and 
ordered me to go to the kitchen of the inn, and go to 
sleep ; but said nothing about supper. I retired to the 
kitchen, where I found a large number of servants, 
who belonged to the house ; and among them two 
of the girls who had been sold out of our company 
on the first day, and who were to set out the next 
morning with their master for Augusta. 

Some cold meat and a piece of wheaten bread were 
given me, — the first I had tasted since I left Mary- 
land, and indeed the last that I tasted until I reached 
Maryland again. 

I here met a man who was bom and brought up 
on the banks of the Potomac, near my native place. 
We became acquainted, and sat up nearly all night. 
He was chief hostler, and told me that he had often 
thought of attempting to escape, and had no doubt 
he could reach the Potomac ; but was afraid he could 
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not make his way to Philadelphia, the only place in 
which he could be safe. He said he could not com- 
plain of want of food; but the services required of 
him were so unreasonable, and punishment so frequent 
and severe, that he was determined to set out as soon 
as the com was fit to be roasted. He could conceal 
himself in the woods all day, and travel by night ; and 
live well on roasted ears, as long as the com was in 
the milk ; and afterwards on parched com, as long as 
the grain remained in the field. This man certainly 
gave me the outlines of the plan which I afterwards 
put into execution, and gained my liberty after very 
great sufferings: whether he was successful in his 
enterprize, I do not know. 

I received some cold victuals for my breakfast ; and 
about nine o'clock my master sent for me to the dining 
room, where he was smoking a pipe with a very long 
handle ; and without asking any questions, ordered me 
to go with the hostler of the inn, and get his horse and 
chaise ready. We then commenced our journey to his 
plantation, twenty miles from Columbia; I being de- 
sired to keep up with him, and as he drove at the rate 
of five or six miles an hour, I was obliged to run nearly 
half the time. 

The whole region through which we passed had ori- 
ginally been one vast wildemess of pine forest, except 
the low grounds and river bottoms, called swamps ; in 
which all the varieties of trees, shrubs, vines, and 
plants, peculiar to such places in southem latitudes, 
vegetated in unrestrained luxuriance. Though pine 
is the predominant tree on the uplands, oak, hickory, 
saJssafras, and many others are found. Here also, I 
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£rst observed groves of the most beautiful of all the 
trees of the wood — the great southern magnolia, or 
green bay. It rises in a right line to the height of 
seventy or eighty feet ; the stem is of a delicate taper 
form, and casts off numerous branches, in nearly right 
angles with itself, the extremities of which decline 
gently towards the ground, and become shorter and 
shorter in the ascent, until at the apex of the tree, 
they are scarcely a foot in length ; whilst below they 
are often twenty feet long. The immense cones formed 
by these trees are as perfect as those diminutive forms 
which nature exhibits in the bur of the pine tree. 
The leaf of the magnolia is smooth, of an oblong 
taper form, about six inches in length, and half as 
broad ; its colour is of the deepest and purest green. 
The foliage of the bay tree is as impervious as a 
brick wall to the rays of the sun, and its refreshing 
coolness in the heat of a summer day, affords one of 
the greatest luxuries of a cotton plantation. It blooms 
in May, and bears great numbers of broad, expanded, 
white flowers, the odour of which is exceedingly grate^ 
ful, and so abundant, that I have heard it asserted that 
the scent of a grove of these trees has been perceived 
at a distance of fifty or sixty miles. 

After passing through cotton fields and pine woods, 
enlivened by lots of corn, and sweet potatoes, which 
were planted near the houses to prevent the slaves 
stealing them, we arrived at my master's residence; 
he descended from his chaise, and leaving me in charge 
of the horse at the gate, proceeded across a long yard 
to the house. Presently two young ladies and a young 
gentleman came to the gate. One of the ladies said 
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she bad come to see what kind of a boy ber "Pa" 
bad brougbt bome ; tbe otber said I was a very smart 
looking boy : tbis compliment flattered me greatly, 
tbey being tbe first kind words tbat bad been ad- 
dressed to me since I left Maryland. Tbe young gen- 
tleman asked me if I could run fast and pick cotton ; 
be tben ordered me to unbamess tbe borse, to give 
bim water, and come to tbe kitcben, wbere some boiled 
rice was given me for dinner, I was not required to 
work tbis day; my young master told me I migbt 
walk out and see tbe plantation, but tbat I must be 
ready to go witb tbe overseer tbe next morning. 



CHAPTER VI. 



I WAS now tbe slave of one of tbe most wealtby 
planters in Carolina, wbo planted cotton, rice, indigo, 
com, and potatoes, and was tbe master of two hun- 
dred and sixty slaves. Tbe description of one great 
cotton plantation will give a correct idea of all others ; 
and I shall here present an outline of tbat of my 
master. 

He lived about two miles from Cangaree river, which 
bordered bis estate, and in the swamps of which were 
bis rice fields. Tbe country is flat, tbe river banks 
low, and in wet seasons large tracts of country are 
flooded. There are no springs, but water is procured 
from wells twenty feet deep. My master's house was 
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of brick (an uncommon thing, as they are generally of 
frame-work) and contained two large parlours and a 
spacious hall or entry on the ground floor. The main 
building was two stories high: attached to this was 
a smaller building one story and a half high, with a 
large room where the family generally took breakfast ; 
there was also a kitchen at the further extremity of 
the main building. There was a garden of five acres, 
well cultivated and handsomely laid out : it contained 
vegetables, some of which were new to me; a pro- 
fusion of flowers, shrubberies, ornamental and fruit 
trees, and several hot-houses with glass roofs. There 
was a head gardener who attended solely to it, and 
had in summer two men and two boys to assist him. 
In April and May this garden was one of the sweetest 
places I ever was in. At the end of the main build- 
ing was a library, in which my master spent much of 
his time. At some distance was a pigeon-house ; and 
near the kitchen was a large wooden building, called 
the kitchen quarter, in which the house servants slept, 
and where they generally took their meals. Hero^ also 
the washing of the family was done ; and all the rough 
or unpleasant work of the kitchen department — such 
as cleaning and salting flsh, putting up pork, &c. — 
was assigned to this place. Instead of a bam, there 
was a wooden building about forty feet long : in one 
end of this the family carriage and my master's chaise 
were kept; and under the same roof was a stable 
large enough for ten or twelve horses. Here also the 
com for the horses was kept, and the fodder in the loft. 
At about the distance of a quarter of a mile were the 
huts of the slaves, in rows, like a Cherokee Indian 
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village; they were thirty-eight in number, about fif- 
teen or sixteen feet square, of hewn logs covered with 
shingles, and floors of pine boards. These houses 
were dry and comfortable, and had chimneys. The 
southern planters keep their slaves well sheltered at 
night, as, in that climate, health, and consequently 
value, depends upon it. Here were lodged two hun- 
dred and fifty persons, of all ages, sexes, and sizes. 
At about the distance of a hundred yards stood the 
overseer's house — a small two-story log building, with 
a yard and garden attached; and near it a larger 
building containing the cotton-gin, and the sheds to 
contain the cotton when brought from the field in the 
seed, and also the bales after being prepared for market. 
I may as well describe the cotton-gin, which is a very 
simple though powerful machine, invented by a person 
in the north, named Whitney. 

It is composed of a wooden cylinder, about six or 
eight feet in length, surrounded at very short intervals 
with small circular saws, in such a manner, that as the 
cylinder is turned rapidly round by a leather strap 
on the end, similar to a turner^s lathe, the teeth of 
the saws in turning over continually cut downwards 
in front of the cylinder, and so close to it that the 
seeds of the cotton cannot pass between them. This 
cylinder revolves with almost inconceivable rapidity, 
and great caution is necessary in working with the 
gin not to touch the saws. One end of the cylinder 
and hopper being slightly elevated, the seeds as they 
are stripped of the wool are gradually but certainly 
moved toward the lower end, where they drop down 
into a heap, after being as perfectly divested of the 
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cotton as they could be by the most careful picking 
with the fingers. The rapid evolutions of the cylinder 
are produced by the aid of cogs and wheels, similar 
to those used in small grist mills. It is necessary to 
be very careful in working about a cotton-gin; more 
especially in removing the seeds before the saws, for 
if they do but touch the hand the injury is very great. 
A good gin will clean several thousand pounds of cot- 
ton, in the seed, in a day. Two horses are used, 
though one is often compelled to perform the labour. 

There was no smoke-house for curing meat; and 
while I was on the plantation no pork was ever salted 
for the use of the slaves^ 

After remaining in the kitchen some time, I went 
into the garden and assisted the gardener till sun-down; 
when my old master sent me to the overseer, who, 
having asked me my name, told a middle-aged man 
who was passing us to take me to live with him, 
and my supper should be sent to me from his house. 
I followed my new friend to his cabin, which I found 
to be the habitation of himself, his wife, and five 
children. The only furniture was a few blocks of 
wood for seats, a short bench made of a pine board for 
a table, and a small bed in one comer, composed of 
a mat, made of common rushes, spread upon com 
husks, and kept together by a narrow slip of wood 
confined to the floor by wooden pins. A common 
iron pot stood by the side of the chimney ; and seve- 
ral wooden spoons and dishes hung against the wall. 
Several blankets also hung on wooden pins. An old 
box made of pine boards, without either lock or hinges, 
occupied one comer. 
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At the time I entered this humble abode the mistress 
was not at home, not having returned from some work 
in a field two miles distant. I found a child about 
a year old lying on the mat bed, and a little girl of 
four years old sitting by the side of it. These chil- 
dren were entirely naked, and when we came to the 
door, the eldest rose from its place and ran to its fa- 
ther, and, clasping him round one of his knees, said, 
" Now we shall get good supper." The father laid 
his hand upon the head of his naked child, and stood 
silently looking in its face — which was turned upwards 
towards his own for a moment — and then turning to 
me, said, " Did you leave any children at home ? ** 
The scene before me, the question, and the manner 
of this poor man and his child, caused my heart to 
swell until my breast seemed too small to contain it. 
My thoughts returned to my wife's lowly dwelling in 
Maryland — where I had so often been on a Saturday 
evening, when I paid them my weekly visit — and to 
my own little ones, who clung to my knees for pro- 
tection and support, even as the poor little wretch now 
before me seized upon the weary limb of its hapless 
and destitute father, hoping that, naked as he was, 
(for he too was naked, save only the tattered remains 
of a pair of old trowsers,) he would bring with his 
return at evening its customary scanty supper. I was 
unable to reply ; but stood motionless, leaning against 
the wall of the cabin. My children seemed to flit by 
the door in the dim twilight ; and the twittering of a 
swallow, which that moment fluttered over my head, 
sounded in my ear as the infantine accents of my own 
little boy; but on a moment's reflection I knew that 
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we were separated without a hope of ever again 
meeting; that my children would no more hear the 
welcome tread of my feet, and could never again 
receive the little gifts which, poor as I was, I was 
accustomed to present to them. I was far from the 
place of my nativity, in a land of strangers, with no 
one to care for me beyond the attention that a master 
bestows upon his ox ; with all my future life, one long, 
waste, barren desert, of cheerless, lifeless slavery; to 
be varied only by the pangs of hunger and the stings 
of the lash. My reverie was at length broken by the 
appearance of the mother of the family with her three 
eldest children. She wore an old ragged shift ; but 
the children, the eldest of whom appeared to be about 
twelve, and the youngest about six years old, were 
quite naked. When she came in, the husband told 
her that the overseer had sent me to live with them ; 
and she and her eldest child, who was a boy, imme- 
diately set about preparing their supper, by boiling 
some leaves of the weed called lamb's- quarter, in the 
pot. This, together with some cakes of cold com 
bread, formed their supper. My supper was brought 
to me from the house of the overseer by a small 
girl, his daughter. It was about half a pound of bread, 
cut from a loaf made of corn meal. My companions 
gave me a part of their boiled greens, and we all sat 
down together to my first meal in my new habitation. 
I had no other bed than the blanket which I had 
brought with me from Maryland ; and I went to sleep 
in the loft of the cabin, which was assigned to me as 
my sleeping room, and in which I continued to lodge 
as long as I remained on this plantation. 
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The next morning I was awoke, at break of day, 
by the sound of a horn, which was blown very loudly. 
Perceiving that it was growing light, I came down, 
and went out immediately in front of the house of 
the overseer, who was standing near his own gate, 
blowing the horn. In a few minutes, all the working 
people were assembled from the cabins ; and as it was 
now light enough for me to see distinctly such objects 
as were about me, I at once perceived the nature of 
the servitude to which I was in future to be subject 
I think about one hundred and sixty-eight slaves as- 
sembled this morning ; two or three were sick, of 
which the overseer sent to inform our master, it not 
being part of the duty of the overseer to attend a sick 
negro. The overseer then led us to the field, with 
his horn in one hand and his whip in the other ; and 
a wretched-looking troop we were. There was not an 
entire garment amongst us; nor was there a bonnet, 
cap, or head-dress of any kind, except the old straw 
hat that I wore, which my wife had made for me in 
Maryland: this I soon laid aside to avoid singularity. 
Some of the men had old shirts, and some had ragged 
trowsers; but no one wore both. Amongst the wo- 
men, ^ several wore petticoats, and many had shifts ; 
not one of the whole number had both of these vest- 
ments. We walked nearly a mile through one vast 
cotton field, before we arrived at the place of our in* 
tended day*s labour. At last the overseer stopped at 
the side of the field, and addressing several men by 
name, ordered them to call their companies and turn 
into the rows. The work We had to do was to hoe 
and weed cotton, for the last time ; and the men whose 
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names had been called, and who were eleven in num- 
ber, were termed captains, each of whom had under 
his command a certain number of the other hands. 
The captain was foreman of his band, and those imder 
him had to keep up with him. Each of the men and 
women had to take one row; and two (or, in some 
cases where they were very small, three) of the chil- 
dren had one. The first captain, named Simon, took 
the first row, and the other captains were obliged to 
keep up with him; therefore all the overseer had to 
do, was to keep Simon hard at work. I was ordered 
to take the next row. About seven o'clock in the 
morning, the overseer sounded his horn, and we all 
repaired to the shade of some persimmon trees, in a 
corner of the field, to get our breakfast. There was 
a cart containing three barrels of water, and several 
large baskets full of corn bread, that had been baked 
in the ashes. The overseer had bread, butter, cold ham, 
and cofiee for his breakfast : ours was composed of a 
com- cake weighing three quarters of a pound to each 
person, and as much water as was required. Simon, by 
whose side I worked, and who seemed much pleased 
with my diligence, told me that, here as well as every 
where in this country, each person received a peck of 
corn at the crib door every Sunday evening ; and that 
in ordinary times every one had to grind his own com, 
and bake it, making such use of it as the owner 
thought proper ; but that, for some time past, the 
overseer, for the purpose of saving the time which 
had been lost in baking the bread, had made an old 
woman, who was unable to work much in the field, 
stay at the quarter and bake the bread for the whole 

F 
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gang. They still had to grind their own corn, after 
nightfall ; in doing which they found much difficulty, 
as there were only three hand-mills on the plantation. 
We worked in the field all day; and at the end of 
every hour we had leave to go to the cart, which was 
moved about to be near us. Our dinner was the same 
as our breakfast, with the addition of a little salt and a 
radish to each. We were not allowed to rest longer 
than while we were eating, and we worked in the even- 
ing as long as we could distinguish the weeds from the 
cotton plants ; the horn was then again sounded, and 
we returned home. A succession of these days com- 
poses the life of a slave on a cotton plantation. 

As we went out in the morning, I observed several 
women carrying their young children in their arms to 
the field, where they laid them by the side of a fence, 
or under the shade of the cotton plants, while they 
were at work ; and when we went to get water, they 
would go to give suck to their children. One young 
woman did not leave her child at the end of the row, 
but carried it in a sort of rude knapsack of coarse 
linen cloth upon her back ; she thus all day performed 
her task at the hoe with the other people. I pitied 
this woman, and as we were going home at night, I 
spoke to her ; when I immediately perceived from her 
language, that she had not been brought up on this 
plantation. I asked her why she did not leave her 
child at the end of the row ? " Indeed," said she, 
" I cannot place my child in the weeds among the 
snakes. What would be my feelings if I should do 
so, and a scorpion were to bite it? Besides, my child 
dies so piteously when I leave it alone in the field, 
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that I cannot bear to hear it. Poor thing, I wish 
we were both in the grave, where all sorrow is for- 
gotten." 

I asked this woman, who did not appear to be more 
than twenty years old, how long she had been here, 
and where she came from. She told me irom the 
eastern shore, where she had once lived as well as 
any lady in Maryland, in the family of a gentleman 
of property, in whose service she was bom. Her 
tale was a sad one. When she was about seventeen, 
her young mistress married a gentleman of Virginia, 
whither Lydia (that was the slave's name) accom- 
panied her. This was thought a very good match 
at the time; but the lady soon discovered, not only 
the poverty of her husband, but that his companions 
were gamblers and horse racers; and within a year 
of her marriage she determined to escape to her fa- 
ther, and take Lydia with her. Perhaps this design 
became known to the husband ; for while the women 
were waiting for an opportunity to put it into exe- 
cution, he pretended to send Lydia with a letter to 
a gentleman at a house a mile distant; in her way 
she was seized by a white man, and forced across the 
fields into a boat, from which she was received on 
board a small schooner, lying in Chesapeake bay. 
Here she found eleven others, who had also been 
dragged from their friends to be sold to southern 
traders; and this number was increased to sixty, be- 
fore they reached Savannah river, opposite the town of 
Augusta, where they were sold out by their owner; 
and Lydia and another woman were purchased by my 
present master. Lydia was soon compelled by the 
r2 
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overseer to be married to a man whom she did not 
like. He was an African, and still retained the man- 
ners and religion of his country. "I have several 
times been whipped, unmercifully," said Lydia, "be- 
cause I was not strong enough to do as much work 
as the other women, who have been accustomed from 
infancy to field work. For a long time after I was 
brought here, I thought it was impossible for me to 
live on the coarse and scanty food with which we are 
supplied. When I contrast my former happiness with 
my present misery, I pray for death to deliver me from 
my sufierings." 

Iwas deeply aflfected by this narrative, and as we 
had loitered on our way, it was already dark while we 
were at some distance from the quarter ; but the sound 
of the overseer's horn here interrupted our conversa- 
tion ; at hearing which, she exclaimed, " We are loo 
late, let us run or we shall be whipped;" and, setting 
off as fast as she could carry her child, she left me 
alone. A moment's reflection, however, convinced me 
that I too had better quicken my pace. I quickly 
passed the woman, encumbered with her infant, and 
arrived in the crowd of the people about a minute 
before her. The overseer was calling over the names, 
and the first I heard was "Lydia," called by him 
" Lyd." As she did not answer, I said, " Master, 
Lydia, the woman that carries the baby on her back, 
will be here in a minute — I just left her behind." Of 
this he took no notice, but went on with his roll- 
call. All the people passed off to their cabins except 
three — two women and a man; these were ordered 
into the overseer's yard: I was the last on the list, 
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and was ordered there also. Just as we had entered, 
Lydia came up out of breath, with the child in her 
arms ; and following us into the yard, dropped on 
her knees before the overseer, begging him to forgive 
her. " Where have you been ? " said he. Poor Lydia 
now burst into tears, and said, " I only stopped to talk 
awhile to this man," pointing to me; "but indeed, 
master overseer, I will never do so again." "Lie 
down," was his reply. Lydia immediately fell prostrate 
on the ground, and in this position he compelled her to 
remove her old tow linen shift, the only garment she 
wore, so as to expose her hips, when he gave her ten 
lashes, with his long whip, every touch of which 
brought blood, and a shriek from the sufferer. He 
then ordered her to go and get her supper, with an 
injunction never to stay behind again. Each of the 
other three culprits then received their lashes. When 
they were all gone, the overseer said to me, " Boy, you 
are a stranger here yet, but I called you in, to let you 
see how things are done here, and to give you a little 
advice. When I get a new negro under my command, 
I never whip at first ; I always give him a few days to 
learn his duty, unless he is an outrageous villain, in 
which case, I anoint him a little at the beginning. I 
call over the names of all the hands twice every week, 
on Wednesday and Saturday evenings, and settle with 
them according to their general conduct, for the last 
few days. I call the names of my captains every 
morning, and it is their business to see that they 
have all their hands in their proper places. You 
ought not to have staid behind to-night with Lydia; 
but as this is your first offence, I shall overlook it, 
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and you may go and get your supper." I made a 
low bow, and thanked master overseer for his kind- 
ness to me, and left him. This night for supper we 
had com and cucumbers ; but we had neither salt, 
vinegar, nor pepper with the cucumbers. I had never 
before seen people flogged in this manner. The plan 
of making the person who is to be whipped lie down 
upon the ground, was new to me, though it is much 
practised in the south ; and I have seen men and wo- 
men too, nearly cut to pieces by this mode of punish- 
ment. It has one advantage over tying people up by 
the hands, as it prevents all accidents from sprains 
in the thumbs or wrists. I have known people hurt 
their joints very much, by struggling when tied up 
by the thumbs to imdergo a severe whipping. The 
whip used by the overseer on the cotton plantations, 
is different from all other whips that I have ever seen. 
The staff is about twenty or twenty-two inches in 
length, with a large and heavy head, which is often 
loaded with a quarter or half a pound of lead wrapped 
in cat-gut, and securely fastened on, so that nothing 
but the severest violence can separate it from the staff. 
The lash is ten feet long, made of small strips of buck- 
skin, tanned so as to be hard and dry, and plaited 
carefully and closely together, of the thickness, in the 
largest part, of a man's little finger, but quite small 
at the extremity. At the farthest end of this thong 
is attached a cracker, nine inches in length, made of 
strong sewing silk, twisted and knotted luitil it feels 
as firm as the hardest twine. This whip, in an un- 
practised hand, is a very awkward and inefficient wea- 
pon ; but the best qualification of the overseer of a 
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cotton plantation is the ability of using it with adroit- 
ness ; and, when wielded by an experienced arm, it is 
one of the keenest instruments of torture ever invented 
by the ingenuity of man. The cat-o' -nine- tails, used 
in the British military service, is but a clumsy instru- 
ment compared to this whip; which has superseded 
the cow-hide, the hickory, and every other species of 
lash, on the cotton plantations. The cow-hide and 
hickory bruise and mangle the flesh of the sufferer; 
but this whip cuts, when expertly applied, almost as 
keenly as a knife, and never bruises the flesh, nor 
injures the bones. It was now Saturday night, and 
I wished very much for Sunday morning to come, 
that I might see the manner of spending the Sabbath 
on a cotton plantation. I expected that, as these 
people had been compelled to work so hard and fare 
so poorly all the week, they would be inclined to re- 
pose themselves on Sunday ; and that the morning of 
this day would be passed in quietness, if not in sleep, 
by the inhabitants of the quarter. No horn was blown 
by the overseer, to awaken us this morning, and I 
slept, in my little loft, until it was quite day; but, 
when I came down, I found our small community a 
scene of universal bustle and agitation. All over the 
south the slaves are discouraged, by all. possible means, 
from going to any place of public worship on a Sun- 
day. This is to prevent them from associating to- 
gether, from different estates and distant parts of the 
country, and plotting conspiracies and insurrections. 
On some estates, the overseers are required to prohibit 
the people from going to meeting off the plantation 
at any time, under the severest penalties. White 
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preachers cannot come upon the plantations to preach 
to the people, without first obtaining permission of 
the master, and afterwards procuring the sanction of 
the overseer. No slave may leave, for a single mile, 
the plantation to which he belongs, unless hy a writ- 
ten pass from the overseer or master, without exposing 
himself to the danger of being taken up and flogged. 
Any white man who meets a slave off the plantation 
without a pass, has a right to take him up and flog him 
at discretion. All this tends to keep the slave at home. 
The overseer who should permit the people under his 
charge to go about the neighbourhood without a pass, 
would soon lose his character, and no one would em- 
ploy him; nor would his reputation less certainly suffer, 
in the estimation of the planters, were he to grant 
passes except on the most urgent occasions ; and these 
specified in the pass. A cotton planter has no more 
idea of permitting his slaves to go at will about the 
neighbourhood on a Sunday, than a farmer in Penn- 
sylvania has of letting his horses out of the field on 
that day. The neighbours would no less complain in 
the former than in the latter case. 

There has always been a strong objection among 
the planters, to their slaves becoming members of any 
religious society. Not that they would wish to deprive 
them of the comforts of religion, provided the princi- 
ples of religion did not militate against the principles 
of slavery ; but they fear that the slaves, by attending 
meetings and listening to the preachers, may imbibe 
with the morality they teach, the notions of equality 
and liberty contained in the gospel. This is the ground 
of the dissatisfaction expressed by planters towards 
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the itinerant preachers, who have from time to time 
sought opportunities of instructing the slaves in their 
religious duties. The cotton planters have always 
been most careful to prevent the slaves from learn- 
ing to read; and such is their gross ignorance, that 
many of them could not name the cardinal points. 
There is in general, very little sense of religious ob- 
ligation or duty, amongst the slaves on the cotton 
plantations ; and Christianity cannot with propriety be 
called the religion of these people. Many of them are 
subject to the grossest and most abject superstition, 
believing in witchcraft, conjuration, and evil spirits. 
Far the greater part of them are either natives of 
Africa, or the descendants of those who have always, 
from generation to generation, lived in the south, since 
their ancestors were landed on this continent. At the 
time I first went to Carolina, there were a great many 
African slaves in the country; and they continued to 
come in for several years afterwards : some of them 
were Mahometans. 

Not the slightest religious regard is paid to the Sab- 
bath-day, and the masters make no efforts to impress 
the slaves with the least respect for this sacred insti- 
tution. My first Sunday on this plantation was but 
a prelude to all that followed; and I shall here give 
an account of it. 

I arose just before daylight ; and many of the men, 
and some of the women, had gone about the business 
of the day ; that is, they had gone to work for wages 
for themselves in a field belonging to our overseer, 
which he had planted with cotton, on his own account. 
He owned the land, but having no slaves, he was 
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obliged to hire people to work it for him on a Sun- 
day, and about twenty of our people went to work 
for him to-day, at fifty cents each. Several of the 
others went out through the neighbourhood to work 
for other planters. 

On every plantation the people are allowed to make 
patches, as they are called, — that is, gardens,-^in some 
remote and unprofitable part of the estate, generally in 
the woods, where they plant corn, potatoes, pumpkins, 
melons, &c., for themselves. These they must cultivate 
on a Sunday. On this estate, there were about thirty 
of these patches, cleared in the woods, and fenced with 
rails or brush, the property of the various families. 
The vegetables thus raised were consumed by the 
owners ; and the money earned by hiring out was 
spent in clothes, or in better food than was allowed, 
and sometimes for rum; but this must be drunk by 
stealth. 

As I had nothing to do for myself, I went with 
Lydia, whose husband was sick, to help her in her 
patch, about a mile and a half from our dwelling. 
We took with us some bread and a large bucket of 
water, and worked all day. She had onions, cabbages, 
cucumbers, melons, and many other things in her gar- 
den. In the evening we returned home ; the overseer 
soon arrived with a small bag of money, and paid each 
of those who had been working with him in his cotton 
field, the price he had a right to receive. In this trans- 
action the overseer acted with entire fairness to his 
work people; and, except in the violation of the Sab- 
bath, the business was conducted with propriety. I 
must observe, that when the slaves go out to work 
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for wages on Sunday, they are never flogged, nor re- 
ceive abusive language. I have been employed thus 
by more than twenty different persons, not one of 
whom ever maltreated or insulted me. I worked faith- 
fully, because otherwise I could not expect payment ; 
and those who hired me knew that if I worked ill 
they need not employ me. The practice of working 
on Sunday is so universal, that the immorality of it 
is never spoken of 

We retired to rest this evening at the usual hour, 
and no one could have known, either by our appear- 
ance or our manners, that it was Sunday evening. 
There were no clean clothes among us ; the few who 
could afford the luxury of a clean garment, reserved 
it for Monday morning. Sunday is the customary 
washing-day on cotton plantations. It is usual also, 
to deal out the weekly allowance of corn to the slaves 
on Sunday evening ; but our overseer had changed 
this business to Monday morning, in order to keep 
the hired people on his own cotton field till night. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



On Monday morning at the usual hour I went to the 
overseer's house, and found him at the com crib, dis- 
tributing the sustenance for the week ; anything more 
than this was considered as a bounty, beyond what we 
had a right to expect or receive. Each person was 
entitled to half a bushel of ears of com ; and as every 
child above six months old was allowed the same, 
women who had several small children, having more 
com than they wanted, bartered with other people for 
such things as they needed. The overseer attended in 
person to measure out this com; and it is only fair 
to him to say, that he was careful to see that justice 
was done to us. The men who measured the com 
always heaped the measure as long as an ear would 
lie on, and he never restrained their generosity. We 
ought to have received also a weekly allowance of 
salt, about half a gill to each person; but this was 
not furnished regularly, and sometimes we received 
none for two or three weeks. Besides this allowance, 
and the produce of his Sunday's work, either in his 
garden, or for wages, an industrious, managing slave 
would contrive to gather up a great deal to eat. The 
planters are careful of the health of their slaves in 
rainy weather, and at the sickly seasons of the year; 
and in spring and the early parts of summer the rains 
are frequently so violent and the ground so wet, that it 
is injurious to the cotton to work it. There are many 
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of these rainy days in the year, when the people do 
not work, and it often happens that there is nothing 
for them to do in the house ; they then make baskets, 
brooms, horse collars, and other things, which they sell 
among the planters. The baskets are made of wooden 
splits, and the brooms of young white oak or hickory 
trees. The mats are sometimes made of splits, but 
more frequently of flags, a kind of tall rush, which 
grows in swampy ground. The horse collars are made 
of husks of com, or sometimes of rushes. A part of 
these earnings is laid out in sugar, molasses, coffee, or 
clothes for the winter; and no inconsiderable portion 
is squandered in tobacco, and an occasional bottle of 
rum. Tobacco is deemed so indispensable to comfort, 
nay, to existence, that hunger and nakedness are pa- 
tiently endured to enable the slave to indulge in this 
highest of enjoyments. 

There being but few towns in the cotton country, the 
shops or stores are frequently kept at some cross road, 
adjacent to a rich district of plantations. To these 
the slaves resort, sometimes with, sometimes without, 
the consent of the overseer ; and the storekeepers are 
always ready to accommodate the slaves, who pay cash, 
whilst the white people require credit. 

After we had placed our com in our houses, we 
went to the field. To our bread this morning was 
added a large basket of apples, which served us for 
a relish to our bread for breakfast and dinner; and 
when I retumed to the quarter in the evening, Dinah 
(the name of the woman who was at the head of our 
family) produced at supper, a black jug, containing mo- 
lasses, of which she gave me some, to make a gourd 
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full of molasses and water. I felt very grateful for 
this, as I knew that the children regarded molasses 
as the greatest of luxuries; and I proposed to her 
and her husband Nero, that while I should remain 
in the family, I should bring all my earnings into the 
family stock, and be allowed a portion of the proceeds 
of their garden. This was accepted, and acted on 
as long as I remained among the field hands on the 
plantation. After supper we had to grind our com; 
each one in turn by lot. When the person who had 
the first turn had done with the mill, he gave notice 
to the second, and so on ; thus each person lost about 
half an hour s sleep only. 

We worked very hard this week in laying the cotton; 
that is, giving the last weeding and hilling to the crop. 
In addition to the cotton, there was on this plantation, 
one hundred acres of corn, about ten acres of indigo, 
ten or twelve acres of sweet potatoes, and a rice swamp 
of about fifty acres. The potatoes and indigo had 
been laid by (that is, the season for working in them 
was past,) before I came upon the estate ; and we 
were driven hard by the overseer to get done with 
the cotton, to be ready to give the com another har- 
rowing and hoeing before the season should be too 
far advanced. Most of the com in this part of the 
country was already laid by, but the crop here had 
been planted late. 

A peck of com makes enough bread for a man for 
a week, if he has other vegetables with it ; we were 
obliged to provide ourselves with these. Nero had 
com in his patch, which we exchanged with my friend 
Lydia for beans from her patch; but these delicacies 
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we were obliged to reserve for supper. Nothing of 
moment occurred in the first week of my residence 
here. On Wednesday evening, called settlement night, 
two men and a woman were whipped; but circum- 
stances of this kind were so common, that I shall not 
mention them in future, unless something extraordi- 
nary attended them. 

I could make wooden bowls and ladles, and I pur- 
chased the necessary tools with some money which 
I earned on my second Sunday, by assisting as man 
to clear some land about two miles off. I occupied 
my leisure hours for several months in making wooden 
trays, and such other wooden vessels as were most in 
demand. Before Christmas I had sold more than 
thirty dollars' worth of my manufactures, for some of 
which I obtained money ; but the storekeeper charged 
so high a price for his goods, that I was poorly com- 
pensated for my Sunday toils and nightly labours ; 
nevertheless, I was able to keep our family supplied 
with molasses and some other luxuries ; and Nero and 
I each purchased three blankets, which we made up 
into coats for Dinah, the children, and ourselves. 

About ten days after my arrival, we had a great feast 
at the quarter. One night after our return from the 
field, the overseer asked me if I understood the trade 
of a butcher ; and on my telling him that, though not 
a butcher by trade, I could dress a hog or a bullock, he | 

told me he was going to have a beef killed in the i 

morning at the great house, and I must do it, with i 

one of the house boys to help me. 

In the morning, Toney (the boy who took care of 
the cattle) and I set out before sunrise, to the long 
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savannah, a piece of swampy ground several miles in 
extent, with an open space about a mile long and a 
quarter of a mile wide, in the interior ; this was evi- 
dently covered with water the greater part of the year, 
which prevented the growth of timber in the place ; 
though at this time it was dry, except a pond of about 
an acre. In this natural meadow every kind of wild 
grass common to such places in the southern country, 
abounded. Here I first saw the scrub and saw grasses 
— the first of which is so hard and tough, that it is 
gathered to scrub coarse wooden furniture, or even 
pewter ; and the last is provided with edges somewhat 
like the teeth of a saw, hard and sharp enough to tear 
the skin from the legs if uncovered. 

As we entered this savannah, we were enveloped 
in clouds of musquitoes and swarms of galinippers, 
against which my clothing of tow linen afforded no 
protection ; and I believe I could not have lived be- 
yond a few hours in this place. Toney ran into the 
pond to get rid of his persecutors, but he was fright- 
ened by an alligator; and as he said no cattle could 
live amongst these musquitoes, we proceeded into the 
thickets. After wandering an hour, we found them: 
I selected the fattest, and we drove it to the place of 
slaughter. 

This beef was intended as a feast for the slaves, at 
the laying by of the corn and cotton ; one of the hind 
quarters was salted for the family, and the other was 
sent as a present to a neighbouring planter ; the two 
fore quarters were cut into very small pieces, and 
salted ; and these were to be cooked for our dinner 
next day (Sunday), when there was to be a general 
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rejoicing among all the slaves of the plantation. After 
the beef was salted down, I received some bread and 
milk for breakfast, and went to the field. We were 
promised a holiday after the completion of the hoeing, 
and by great exertion, we finished at about five in the 
afternoon. 

On our return to the quarter, the overseer told us 
that each family must send a bowl to the great house, 
to get our dinners of meat. At this, the old people 
smiled and showed their teeth, and returned thanks to 
master overseer; many of the younger ones shouted, 
clapped their hands, leaped, and ran about with de- 
light. I went for our dinner, and found that it was 
made up of the tripe and other offal, boiled until the 
flesh had left the bones, which were broken into small 
pieces ; a flitch of bacon, some green corn, squashes, 
tomatos, and onions, had been added, together with 
other condiments, and the whole converted into about 
a hundred gallons of soup, of which I received for our 
family, more than two gallons. We had plenty of 
bread, and a supply of black-eyed peas from our 
garden; we had as much as we could consume, and 
I believe that every one in the quarter had enough. 

I doubt whether there was in the world a happier 
assemblage than ours on this Saturday evening. We 
had finished one of the grand divisions of the labours 
of a cotton plantation, and were supplied with a dinner, 
which to the most of my fellow slaves, appeared to be 
a great luxury, and a most liberal donation on the part 
of our master, whom they regarded with sentiments 
of gratitude, for this manifestation of his bounty. In 
addition to present gratification, they looked forward 
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to the enjoyments of the next day, when they were 
to spend a whole Sunday in rest and banqueting; for 
it was known that the two fore quarters of the bullock 
were to be dressed for Sunday's dinner; and I had 
mentioned that each of them weighed at least one 
hundred pounds. 

Our quarter knew but little quiet this night ; sing- 
ing, playing on the banjoe, and dancing, occupied 
nearly the whole community until the break of day. 
The old people beat time with their hands, or recited 
stories, most of which referred to Africa, and related 
to demons, miracles, and murders. To add to our 
enjoyment, the early peaches were now ripe, and the 
overseer permitted us to send on Sunday morning to 
the orchard, and gather at least ten bushels of very 
fine fruit. 

In South Carolina they have very good summer 
apples, but they fall from the trees and rot, immedi- 
ately after they are ripe; besides being subject to 
the ''speck-rot,'' which sometimes attacks whole or- 
chards, rendering the fruit worthless before it is ripe. 
The climate of Carolina is not favourable to the apple, 
and this fruit, of so much value in the north, is in 
the cotton region, only of a few weeks' continuance, 
winter apples being unknown. Every climate is con- 
genial to the growth of some kinds of fruit trees ; and 
in Carolina and Georgia the peach arrives at its ut- 
most perfection : the fig also ripens well, and is a de- 
licious fruit. 

None of our people went out to work for wages 
to-day ; some went to their patches, or to the woods ; 
but far the greater number remained at the quarter. 
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awaiting the hour of dinner. One o'clock at length 
arrived; and we proceeded with our bowls a second 
time to the kitchen. I acted for our family; and, in 
addition to at least two gallons of soup, about a pound 
of beef, and a small piece of bacon, I obtained nearly 
two pounds of pudding, made of corn-meal mixed with 
lard, and boiled in large bags. This pudding, with the 
molasses which we had at home, formed a very palat- 
able second course to our bread, soup, and vegetables. 

On Sunday afternoon we had a meeting, at which 
many of our party attended. A man named Jacob, 
who had come from Virginia, sang and prayed; but 
many of the people went out in search of fruits. With 
us, this was a day of uninterrupted happiness. 

A man cannot well be miserable when he sees every 
one about him immersed in pleasure ; and though our 
fare of to-day was not of a quality to yield me much 
gratification, yet such was the impulse given to my 
feelings, by the universal hilarity and contentment 
which prevailed among my fellows, that I forgot for 
the time all the subjects of grief that were stored in 
my memory — all the acts of wrong that had been 
perpetrated against me — and participated with the 
most sincere and earnest sentiments in the felicity 
of our community. 

At this time, the rice was ripe and ready to be 
gathered; and on the following morning the overseer 
took us to the field to enter upon the harvest of this 
crop. It was a low piece of ground near the river, 
and could be flooded in wet seasons. The rice is 
planted in drills or rows, and grows more like oats 
than any other grain known in the north. 
g2 
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The water is let into the rice fields, and drawn off 
again, several times, according to the state of the 
weather. Watering and weeding the rice is consi- 
dered one of the most unhealthy occupations on a 
southern plantation; as the people are obliged to live 
for several weeks in the mud and water, subject to 
unwholesome vapours, under the rays of a summer 
sun, as well as the chilly dews of an autumnal night. 
At the time we came to cut this rice, the field was 
quite dry; and after we had reaped and bound it, 
we hauled it upon waggons to a piece of hard ground, 
where we made a ^thrashing floor, and thrashed it. 
In some places they tread out the rice with mules or 
horses, as they tread wheat in Maryland; but this 
renders the grain dusty, and is injurious to the sale. 

After getting in the rice, we were occupied for some 
time in clearing and ditching swampy land, for a larger 
culture of rice the next year ; and about the first of 
August, twenty or thirty of the people, principally 
women and children, were employed for two weeks 
in making cider, of apples which grew in an orchard 
of nearly two hundred trees, on a part of the estate. 
A barrel of it was one day brought to the field, and 
distributed among us; the rest was converted into 
brandy, at a still in the orchard. As long as the ap- 
ples continued, we were allowed to send &Ye or six 
persons every evening to obtain a supply for our com- 
mon use ; and we generally contrived thus to get as 
many as we could consume. 

The peaches were guarded with more rigour — ^peach 
brandy being nowhere more highly prized than in South 
Carolina. There were on the plantation more than a 
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thousand peach trees, growing on poor sandy fields no 
longer worth cultivation : the best peaches grow on the 
poorest sand-hills. We were allowed three bushels of 
them every day, but we stole at least three times that 
quantity by night. 

After the feast I have mentioned, we had no meat 
for several weeks. In August, we had to store up the 
fodder; the most toilsome, and, next to working in 
the rice swamps, the most unhealthy labour that has 
to be performed in the whole year. The tops are cut 
from the com, as in Pennsylvania ; besides which, 
the blades below the ear are always pulled off by the 
hand. With these, great pains are taken. They are 
the food of the superior horses ; and are stripped from 
the stalk, and stuck between the hills of corn till they 
are cured, ready for the stack. They are then cut, 
and bound in sheaves, with small bands of the blades 
themselves. This binding, and the subsequent hauling 
from the field, must be done either before the dew is 
dried up, or in the night whilst it is falling. The 
people who do it are exposed to the fogs and damps 
of the climate, at the most unhealthy season of the 
year; hence occur agues, fevers, and all the diseases 
that follow in their train. The people would be better 
able to go through this work if proper provisions were 
given them. If every master would during August 
and September, supply his people with a quarter of 
a pound of good bacon to each daily, I have no doubt 
he would save money by it; to say nothing of the 
comfort to the slaves. 

Early in August disease made its appearance among 
us ; several of us were attacked by ague, which is here 
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scarcely regarded as a disease, and a slave is not with- 
drawn from the field for it. I have seen many of our 
poor people compelled to pick cotton, when they were 
so shaken by ague, that they could scarcely hold it. 
In this the masters commit a great error. Many fine 
slaves are lost by dropsy or consumption succeeding 
ague, which might have been cured at first. When 
any of our people were too ill to go to the field, they 
were removed to the great house, and placed in the 
'' sick room," a large airy apartment of a building in 
the garden, in the lower story of which was kept the 
milk and butter, and the salt provisions of the fa- 
mily. Here also was the smoke-house, but no smoke 
could penetrate the "sick room," which was a very 
comfortable place. Though I was never ill myself, I 
observed that the sick slaves were well attended to, 
and the room could be divided by a hanging partition, 
when there were slaves of different sexes ill at the 
same time. The beds were of straw, but clean and 
wholesome, and the patients were provided with every- 
thing necessary for their situation. If a part of the 
tenderness and benevolence shewn here were bestowed 
upon the slaves in health, they would never be here. 
Experience has proved to me, that a man who eats no 
animal food may yet be healthy; and a thrifty slave, 
who lives on what he is able to procure and never 
tastes flesh, stands at least an equal chance for long 
life with his master and mistress. More people are 
killed by eating and drinking too much, than by the ef- 
fects of starvation, in the south; but the diseases of the 
white man do not diminish the sufferings of the black 
one. A man who lives upon vegetable diet, may be 
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healthy and active ; but I know he is not so strong 
and vigorous as if he enjoyed a portion of animal 
food. 

The labour usually performed by slaves on a cotton 
plantation requires superior agility and wakefulness, 
rather than bodily strength. The hoes are not heavy, 
and the art of picking cotton depends on giving quick 
motion to the arms, fingers, and legs. The fences 
have to be made and repaired, and ditches dug ; wood 
must also be cut for many purposes ; and all these 
operations require strength; but they consume only 
a very small portion of the year, more than three- 
fourths of which are spent in the cotton, com, rice, 
and indigo fields, where a boy or woman is able to 
perform any kind of labour necessary to the culture 
of the plants ; but men can do more than either wo- 
men or boys. We had scarcely completed the secu- 
ring of the fodder, and working up apples and peaches, 
when the cotton was ready for picking. This business 
of picking cotton forms about half the labour of the 
year on a large plantation. In Carolina it commences 
about the first of September; though, in some years, 
much is picked in August. The manner of doing the 
work is this : the cotton being planted in hills, in 
straight rows from four to five feet apart, each hand 
or picker, provided with a bag, made of cotton bag- 
ging, holding a bushel or more, hung round the neck 
with cords, proceeds from one side of the field to the 
other, between two of the rows, picking all the cot- 
ton from the open burs, on the right and left, as he 
goes. It is the business of the picker to take all the 
cotton, from each of the rows, as far as the lines of 
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the rows or hills. In this way he picks half the cot- 
ton from each row, and those who come on his right 
and left, take the remainder from the opposite sides 
of the rows. 

The cotton is gathered into a hag, and when it he- 
comes hurdensome hy its weight, it is put into some 
convenient place until night, when it is taken home, 
either in a large hag or basket, and weighed in the 
presence of the overseer. A day's work is not esti- 
mated hy the number of hills or rows that are picked, 
hut by the number of pounds of cotton in the seed 
that the picker brings into the cotton-house at home. 
In a good field of cotton, fully ripe, a day's work is 
sixty pounds ; but where the cotton is of an inferior 
quality, or the burs are not in full blow, fifty pounds 
is the quantity; and where the cotton is poor, or in 
bad order, forty or even thirty pounds are as much as 
one hand can get in a day. The picking of cotton 
continues from August until December, or January; 
and in some fields, they pick from the old plants, 
until they are ploughed up in February or March, to 
make room for the planting of the seeds of another 
crop. On all estates, the standard of a day's work 
is fixed by the overseer according to the quality of 
the cotton ; and if a hand gathers more than this 
standard he is paid for it ; but if, on the other hand, 
when the cotton is weighed at the cotton-house, in 
the evening, it is found the right quantity has not 
been brought, the delinquent is sure to receive a whip- 
ping. On some estates, settlements are made every 
evening, and the whipping follows immediately; on 
others, it does not occur until the next morning; whilst 
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on a few plantations, the accounts are closed twice or 
three times a week. The cotton does not all ripen 
at the same times, on the same plant, which is picked 
and repicked five or six times. The burs ripen and 
burst open on the lower branches, while those at the 
top are yet in flower ; or perhaps only in leaf or bud. 
The plant grows on, taller and larger, until it is ar- 
rested by frost or cool weather in autumn, continually 
throwing out new branches, new stems, new blossoms, 
and new burs, ceasing only with the first frost, at 
which time there are always some green burs at the 
top of the plant, that never arrive at maturity. This 
state of things, however, is often avoided by topping 
the plant, in August or September ; which prevents 
it from throwing out new branches and blossoms, and 
forwards the growth and ripening of those already 
formed. The first 'picking takes the cotton from the 
burs of the lowest branches ; the second from those 
a little higher ; and so on, till those of the latest 
growth, at the top of the plant, are reached. 

When the season has been bad and the crop is light, 
the picking is sometimes complete and the field cleared 
before the first of January; but when the crop is heavy, 
or the people have been sickly in the fall, the picking 
is protracted until February or even the first of March. 
The winter does not injure the cotton standing in the 
field, though the wind blows some of it out of the ex- 
panded burs, which is thus scattered over the field and 
lost. 

An acre of prime land will yield two thousand 
pounds of cotton in the seed. Four pounds of cot- 
ton, in the seed, yield one pound when cleaned and 
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prepared for market. It is estimated by the planters 
that a good hand can cultivate and pick five acres of 
cotton, and raise as much com as will make his bread, 
and feed a mule or a horse. I know this to be a very 
hard task for a single hand, if the land be good and 
the crop at all luxuriant. One man may, with great 
diligence, be able to get through with the cotton, and 
two or three, or even ^re, acres of com up to the 
time when the cotton is ready to be picked ; but from 
this period he will find the labour more than he can 
perform, if the cotton is to be picked clean from the 
plants. Five acres of good cotton yield ten thousand 
pounds of rough cotton. If he pick si^ty pounds a 
day, and work twenty-five days in a month, the pick- 
ing of ten thousand pounds will occupy him more than 
six months. I believe, in South Carolina and Georgia, 
the planters do not get more than six or seven thou- 
sand pounds of cotton in the seed, for each hand em- 
ployed ; and perhaps fifteen hundred pounds of clean 
cotton is a full average of the product of the labour 
of each hand. 

I now entered upon a new scene of life, in which my 
trae value would be determined by my ability to pick 
cotton; an art which requires some time to enable a 
new hand to acquire. I soon discovered that, though 
a match for the best hands on the plantation at the 
hoe, the axe, or the flail, I was not equal to a boy of 
fifteen in picking cotton; and that, though I worked 
hard, I had only thirty-eight pounds at the end of the 
first day, while young men of my age had nearly sixty 
pounds. I was much ashamed of this, and feared that, 
in what seemed so very simple a matter, I should never 
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be able to improve myself, so as to become even a se- 
cond-rate hand. There was something still more pain- 
ful to apprehend ; for I well knew that the lash of the 
overseer would soon become familiar with my back, if 
I did not perform as much work as other young men. 
This I expected even now, and stood by in terror whilst 
the other people had their cotton weighed. This over, 
the overseer told me to show him my hands, when he 
observed, " You have a pair of good hands ; you will 
make a good picker." These words revived my spirits; 
and on the evening of the second day, I was rejoiced 
to find that, with the same labour, I had forty-six 
pounds. On the third, I had fifty-two pounds; and 
before the end of the week there were only three 
hands who could pick more cotton than I could. 

On the Monday morning of the second week, the 
overseer told us that he fixed the day's work at fifty 
pounds ; and that all who picked more would be paid 
a cent a pound for the surplus. Twenty-five pounds 
was the task of the old people, the boys, and the girls ; 
whilst some of the women who had children were re- 
quired to pick forty pounds, and several of the chil- 
dren ten. The art of picking cotton really well and 
quickly, will never be attained by a man who learns 
it after the age of twenty-five. 

At the end of a month I was able to return every 
evening a few pounds over the daily rate, for which 
I received my pay ; but it was an irksome labour, to 
which I never became reconciled, — ^I believe because I 
could not be considered a first-rate hand. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A MOST melancholy event took place when I had been 
on this plantation about three months. Amongst the 
house servants was a young quadroon, or mulatto, 
named Hardy, who was frequently sent on errands 
in the neighbourhood. I had become acquainted with 
the boy, who often spoke of the great beauty of a 
young lady who resided with her mother about seven 
miles from onr plantation. One Sunday, this girl came 
with her brother, a lad of fourteen, to visit my master's 
family. I did not go out to work that day, but went 
to a place in the woods, about a mile distant from the 
house, where I had set snares for rabbits. This spot 
was near the road, and I saw the young lady and her 
brother on their way home. It was after sun-down, 
but the evening was clear and pleasant. 

The next day at noon the overseer received a note, 
in consequence of which he called me to him, and we 
proceeded to the great house. There I found my 
master, his son, the doctor, and another gentleman. 
They put me into a cellar, ordered me to strip, and 
bound me with strong cords. The doctor then told 
me that he was going to skin me for what I had done 
last night. " But," said he, " before you are skinned, 
you had better confess your crime." " What crime, 
master, shall I confess? I have committed no crime 
— ^what has been done, that you are going to murder 
me?" was my reply. My master then asked me, why 
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I had followed the young lady and her brother the 
evening before, and murdered her? Astonished and 
terrified, I knew not what to say ; but my protesta- 
tions of innocence had no efiect on my master, who 
appeared satisfied of my guilt. The doctor, after as- 
sorting his instruments, declared that he must bleed 
me in the arm first; I being so full of blood, that 
he might cut a vein or artery in skinning me, by which 
I should bleed to death in a few minutes. He accord- 
ingly opened a vein in my arm, and I was beginning 
to feel faint from the loss of a large quantity of blood, 
when the cellar door was thrown open, and several 
persons came down, with two lighted candles. They 
all expressed their satisfaction at the just and dreadful 
punishment I was to undergo, and among them I re- 
cognized the lad whom I had seen on the preceding 
evening. As he came near my head, the light of a 
candle shone full in my face, and seeing that the eyes 
of the boy met mine, I determined to make one more 
effort to save my life, and said to him, in as calm a 
tone as I could, " Young master, did I murder young 
mistress, your sister?" The youth immediately looked 
^t my master, and said, " This is not the man, — this 
man has short wool, and he had long wool, like your 
Hardy." 

My life was saved. I was unbound, the bleeding 
was stopped, and I was suffered to put on my clothes, 
and go up into the back yard of the house ; where I 
was required to relate what I knew concerning the 
young lady and her brother, on the previous day. 
This I did ; and the boy then having examined me 
particularly, declared that he had not seen me on the 
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preTious evening, and that he was confident I was 
not the person who had murdered his sister; that 
my hair, or wool, as he called it, was short; but 
that of the man who committed the crime was long, 
like Hardy*8, and that he was about the size of Hardy 
— ^not so large as I was, but black like me, and not 
yellow like Hardy. Some one now asked where Hardy 
was, but the persons sent in search of him could not 
find him any where. Whilst this search was going on, 
I was informed that the young lady had been assailed 
on the road about four miles off, by a black man, who 
had sprung from a thicket and snatched her from her 
horse ; that the assassin had struck the animal, which, 
together with the young lady's screams, had frightened 
both horses, and the lad was unable to stop his until 
he reached home ; and that people had been scouring 
the woods all night without being able to find the 
young lady. 

Hardy had been the first in my master's house who 
received intelligence of this horrid crime ; and he had 
gone to my master and told him, that if he would 
secure him from murder, he would disclose the per- 
petrator. He then declared that, being in the woods . 
hunting squirrels, he heard a woman's shrieks; and 
going cautiously to the spot, he found me with the 
body of the young lady, whom I had just killed ; and 
that he had saved his own life only by promising never 
to betray me. He did not know what I had done 
with the body. 

Hardy was known in the neighbourhood, and was 
reputed to be of good character. I was a stranger ; 
and it being found that I had gone towards the woods 
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by that certain road, circumstances were deemed con- 
clusive against me. It was therefore determined to 
punish me without law, and with tortures which the 
law would not tolerate, for the highest offence of 
which a slave can be guilty. I now returned to my 
lodgings, with no doubt that Hardy had committed 
the crime ; and recollecting that he had disappeared 
just before sun-down on Sunday, I went back to the 
house, and communicated this fact to my master. 
It was resolved to make a double search, — for the 
living murderer, as well as for his victim. 

I went home and soon fell asleep, but awoke again, 
when all was quiet. Feeling restless, and overcome 
by painful reflections on my perilous escape, I arose 
and went into the open air. I then remembered the 
snares I had set, and hoping to And some game in 
them, I went to the spot. Finding no game, I re- 
turned as far as the road near where I had seen the 
young lady and her brother on Sunday evening, and 
seated myself under a holly that grew there. I was 
close to the road, but screened from it by bushes; 
and though I could see a long way towards my mas- 
ter's residence, I could not be seen. The events of 
the day had made me nervous, and my ear was soon 
struck by sounds, as of a person walking at a quick 
pace; and I saw some one approaching me by the 
road. When he came opposite me, and the moon 
shone full in his face, I knew him to be a young 
mulatto, named David, who was coachman to a lady 
now visiting at my master's house. The man passed 
quickly; and I instantly suspected he was the mur- 
derer, and that he was now on his way to the body. 
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to remove it or to bury it. I was confident no honest 
purpose had brought him to the place ; and, animated 
by revenge, I resolved, feeble as I was, to pursue this 
coachman at a cautious distance, and ascertain, if pos- 
sible, his business. When he had passed me about 
a hundred yards, I quietly entered the road, and 
followed him cautiously. We were in a dark pine 
forest, with low swampy ground covered with dense 
thickets on both sides of us. The road in some places 
was so narrow and dark, that I was obliged to depend 
upon the sound of the man's feet; keeping as close 
as I could with safety, lest he should turn off into the 
swamp, and escape me. After proceeding thus for 
about a mile, the swamps terminated, and were suc- 
ceeded by ground that produced scarcely any other 
timber than a scrubby kind of oak, called "black jack." 
It was about half a mile beyond these swamps that 
the lady had been seized. 

My anxiety now became intense, and at one time 
I was not more than a hundred feet behind David. 
When he had reached the oak woods, he turned off 
down an old cart road, which led along the side of the 
^' Dark Swamp," as it was called in the neighbourhood. 
Here I felt my danger : I had no longer any doubt that 
I was on the trail of the murderer, and was conscious 
of my inability to struggle with him, if discovered; 
though if the blood which I had lost through his 
wickedness could have been restored to my veins, I 
could have seized him by the neck and strangled him. 
The road which I had now to travel was so little fre- 
quented, that bushes of the ground oak and bilberry 
stood thick in it, and I followed him by the noise he 
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made among the dry leaves, which had heen touched 
by the frost, but had not fallen; my eyes being oc- 
cupied in carefully picking my own way, to enable 
me to avoid any rustling or agitation of the bushes, 
which might have betrayed me. I followed this road 
more than a mile, till at length I heard a loud, shrill 
whistle ; and presently sounds caused by bending the 
branches of trees, satisfied me that something was 
moving in the swamp, and coming towards the place 
where the mulatto stood. 

This was at the end of the cart road, and opposite 
some large pine trees which grew in the swamp, at 
two or three hundred yards from its margin. The 
noise approached ; at length a person came out of the 
thicket, and stood for a minute with the mulatto ; 
they then both entered the swamp, and took the course 
of the pine trees, as I could easily distinguish by my 
ears. When they were gone, I advanced to the end 
of the road, where I sat down upon a log, listening to 
their progress through the swamp. At length I heard 
them no longer; but I determined to stay there till 
day. All uncertainty, however, was removed by the 
faint, shrill wailings of a female voice, which I heard 
within ten minutes after the noise made by the men 
in the thicket had ceased. My mind comprehended 
the whole at a glance. The lady was still living, but 
concealed by the two fiends whom I had just seen. 
One of them I knew, for I had examined his features 
when within a few feet of me, in the full light of the 
moon ; and that the other was Hardy, I was as per- 
fectly convinced, as if I had seen him also. I i^ow 
rose to go home; the cries of the female becoming 

H 
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less distinct as I receded from the place where I had 
been seated, and at length I heard them no more. 

I was thus in possession of the clearest evidence of 
the guilt of the two murderers ; but I was afraid to 
communicate it to my master, lest he should suspect 
me of being an accomplice ; and if the lady could not 
be recovered alive, I had no doubt that Hardy and his 
companion would declare me a participator, in order to 
avenge themselves. I was sure that David would re- 
turn to the house before day, and be found in his bed 
in the morning, as he slept in the stable loft; and I 
thought Hardy might also return, and account for his 
absence by some ingenious lie, at which I knew him 
to be expert. In this case, I might be overpowered by 
false accusers, and perhaps lose my life; so I deter- 
mined to return instantly to the quarter, to call up the 
overseer, and acquaint him with the whole. I found 
it only one o'clock when I arrived at the quarter ; the 
overseer seemed but little inclined to credit my story, 
telling me that he now, more than ever, suspected me 
of the murder ; but he would go with me, and see if 
I had told the truth. We went to the great house, 
where were several gentlemen who had been searching 
the woods, and called up my master, who, having heard 
my story, shook his head and said with an oath, '* I 
believe you to be the murderer. We will go and see 
if all you say is a He ; if it is, torments await you. 
You have escaped once, but you will not get oflP a 
second time." 

This new danger roused me, and I said I was ready 
to. go, and take the consequences. Accordingly, the 
overseer, my young master, and three other gentlemen 
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immediately set out with me on foot ; the overseer and 
myself a little in advance. We neither saw nor heard 
any person on the way, and reached the log at the end 
of the cart road. All was quiet, and our party lay 
do^vn in the bushes, on each side of a large gum tree. 
We had been here more than an hour, when I heard, 
as I lay with my head near the ground, a noise in the 
swamp ; but I said nothing, and the gentlemen did not 
hear it. The night was very clear, its silence only 
being broken at intervals by the loud hooting of the 
great long-eared owls, which abound in these swamps. 
I felt oppressed by the cold, and was glad to hear the 
crowing of a cock at a great distance, announcing the 
approach of day. This was followed, after a short in- 
terval, by the cracking of sticks, and by other tokens, 
which I knew could proceed only from the motions of 
living bodies. I now whispered to the overseer, who 
lay near me, and all were satisfied that people were 
coming out of the swamp, for we heard them speak. 
I advised the gentlemen to let them gain the high 
ground before we attempted to seize them ; but, un- 
fortunately, my advice was not taken; for as soon as 
it was seen that there were but two men, one of the 
gentlemen called out to them to stop, or they were 
dead. At this they sprang forward and took to flight. 
Each of the gentlemen then fired two pistols at them, 
making the forest ring on all sides; and I thought it 
impossible for either of the fugitives to escape so many 
balls. Only one of them, however, was injured. The 
mulatto, David, had an arm and a leg broken, and fell 
about ten yards from us ; Hardy escaped, and when 
the smoke cleared away, was nowhere to be seen. On 
h2 
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being interrogated, David acknowledged that the lady 
was on a small island in the swamp, still alive; that 
they had intended to kill her brother, had not his 
horse been frightened ; that he and Hardy, being mu- 
lattos, had blackened their faces with charcoal; that 
their victim was at a place they had prepared for her 
the Sunday before, on a small dry knoll in the swamp ; 
that they had stolen some bread and taken it to her, 
but that her cries obliged them to bandage her mouth. 

It was now determined not to lose a moment in en- 
deavouring to rescue the lady. I pointed out the large 
pine trees, and undertook to act as pilot through the 
thicket. Three of the gentlemen set out with me, 
leaving the other two with the wounded mulatto, with 
directions to inform us when we deviated from a right 
line to the pine trees, which they would learn by the 
noise we made. The morning was cloudy, and dark 
even in the oak woods ; but in the thickets it was as 
dark as if our eyes had been closed. Our companions 
lost sight of the pine trees, and could not direct us ; 
and, not being able to see the fallen trees, we fell into 
quagmires up to our arm-pits. After struggling in 
this half-drowned condition for at least a quarter of 
an hour, we reached a small dry spot, where the gen- 
tlemen again held council; and finding that the pine 
trees were still invisible to those left on shore, it was 
thought most prudent to await the coming of day in 
our present resting place. 

The air was frosty, and in our wet clothes, loaded 
with mud, our feelings were very disagreeable. Day 
brought us but little relief, for we found we were on one 
of those insulated dry spots, called " tussocks" which 
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are often several yards in diameter, and are formed by 
clusters of small trees, which take their root in the 
mud and become in time surrounded by long grass, 
intertwining its roots with those of the trees ; thus 
covering the surface of the muddy foundation. 

We were obliged to launch ourselves again into the 
great miry pool to reach a line of some fallen trees ; 
and although we saw the pine trees at the distance 
of about a hundred yards from us, we were compelled 
to travel at least a quarter of a mile by the angles 
and curves of the fallen timber to save ourselves from 
the half-fluid bog. It was sunrise when we reached 
the pines, which stood upon a small islet of firm ground 
of about half an acre, covered thickly with swamp 
oaks, white maple, a few large pines, and a vast quan- 
tity of swamp laurel, called in the south, ivy. I had 
no doubt that the object of our anxiety was on this 
island ; but the search was no trifling affair, for the 
stems and branches of the ivy were so interwoven, 
that it was impossible to proceed a single rod with- 
out creeping on the earth. The gentlemen entered 
the thicket; but I turned along the edge, in order to 
find the footsteps of those who had passed between 
it and the main shore. After having made my way 
half round the island, I perceived some stains of mud 
upon the bark of a fallen tree connected with other 
fallen timber, which extended into the swamp beyond 
my vision. I advanced along the trunk of the tree 
into the island, and discovered traces of a slight trail 
leading into the thicket ; following which, I found the 
small bushes had been slightly ruffled, almost across the 
island up to the edge of a vast heap of the branches 
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of evergreen trees, produced by the falling of several 
large juniper- cypress trees which grew in the swamp in 
a cluster, and which, having been blown down, had 
fallen with their tops athwart each other, upon the al- 
most impervious mat of ivies, with which the island 
was coated over. 

I could not perceive the slightest entrance into this 
mass of brushwood, nor did it seem possible for any 
creature larger than a squirrel to penetrate it. It now 
struck me as a great oversight that the gentlemen had 
not compelled David to describe the place where the 
lady was concealed ; but it was now too late, as no 
commtmication could be had with the shore ; I there- 
fore called to the gentlemen who were on the island ; 
and when, after some minutes, they with great diffi- 
culty arrived where I stood, I informed them of the 
footsteps, telling them, I believed the lady lay some- 
where under the heap of brushwood before us. This 
opinion obtained but little credit, because there seemed 
to be no opening in the brush ; but on going round 
the heap, I perceived a sm^ scraggy pole, resting on 
the brush, and nearly concealed by it, with the lower 
end stuck into the ground. The branches had been 
so cut from it as to form a tolerable ladder. I as- 
cended the pole to the top of the pile ; and discovered 
an opening in the brush, in the forked top of one of 
the cypresses, through which a man might easily pass. 
Applying my head to this aperture, I distinctly heard 
a quick and laborious breathing, like that of a person 
in extreme illness ; and again called to the gentlemen 
to follow me. 

When they came up the ladder, the breathing was 
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audible to all ; and one of the gentlemen, whom I now 
perceived to be the stranger who was with us in my 
master's cellar when I was bled, slid down into the 
dark and narrow passage without uttering a word. I 
confess that a feeling of trepidation passed through my 
nerves when I stood alone ; but now that a leader had 
preceded me, I followed, and glided through the smooth 
and elastic cjrpress tops to the bottom of this vast laby- 
rinth of green boughs. I there found the gentleman 
who had preceded me, in a large, concave, open space, 
fonned by the branches of the trees ; at first it was 
dark, but in a few moments we could look around us, 
and, to our surprise, could not perceive any living thing 
except ourselves. At the other end were some ashes, 
which, upon being stirred with a stick, showed coals 
of fire carefully covered over, in a small hole. 

When he saw the fire, the gentleman spoke to me, 
expressing his astonishment that we heard the breath- 
ing no longer ; but he had scarcely uttered these 
words, when a faint groan, as of a woman in pain, 
was heard ; and a motion of the branches attracted our 
notice : the gentleman sprung to the spot, pushed aside 
the boughs, and stooping beneath the ivies, brought 
out a delicate female figure. As he turned round, 
and exposed her half-closed eye and white forehead 
to the light, he exclaimed, "Eternal God! Maria, is 
it you?" He then pressed her to his bosom, and 
sunk upon the ground, still holding her closely in his 
embrace. She lay motionless, and I thought she was 
dead. Her hair hung matted and dishevelled ; a hand- 
kerchief, stained with blood, was bound firmly round 
her head, and fastened securely behind. 
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I knew not whom most to pity — ^the lady, who lay 
insensible in the arms that clasped her tenderly, or the 
gentleman who, having cut the cords from her limbs 
and the handkerchief from her face, sat silently gazing 
upon her death-like countenance. He uttered not a 
sigh, and moved not a joint ; but his breast heaved 
with agony ; the sinews and muscles of his neck rose 
and fell like those of a man in convulsions ; all the 
lineaments of his face were alternately contracted and 
expanded, as if his last moments were at hand ; whilst 
great drops of sweat rolled down his forehead. Op- 
pressed by this sight, I turned away, and called aloud 
to the gentlemen on the outside to come to the top 
of the ladder. The overseer came first; and on my 
telling him we had found the lady, he desired me to 
hand her up. But the gentleman carried her over the 
boughs of the fallen trees, without assistance, and 
even bore her down the ladder alone. He was, how- 
ever, obliged to accept aid in conveying her through 
the swamp to the place where we had left the other 
gentlemen with the mulatto, whose sufferings, demon 
as he was, were sufficient to move the hardest heart. 
His right arm and left leg were broken, and he had 
lost much blood, and must therefore be conveyed home. 
It was agreed that we should leave him on the spot, 
and send a man and cart for him. 

The lady was carried home in the arms of the gen- 
tlemen. She did not speak till she had been bathed 
and put to bed in my master's house; and she died 
on the fourth day after her rescue. 

On arriving at the house, inquiry was immediately 
made for Hardy ; and it having been ascertained that 
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he bad not been seen since nigbtfall the previous even- 
ing, all tbe gentlemen present equipped tbemselves 
witb arms, to go in pursuit of him, Messengers were 
dispatched, to request the neighbouring planters to 
join in the pursuit, and to bring with them their dogs, 
trained to catch thieves. I was permitted to be pre- 
sent at their deliberations. The overseer advised them 
to await the coming of a gentleman who had a blood- 
hound, as otherwise there would be little chance of 
discovering Hardy, who was intimately acquainted with 
the swamps and coverts in the neighbourhood. This 
coimsel was adopted ; and before the expected gen- 
tleman arrived, the number assembled in front of my 
master's mansion amounted to fifty, at least. At length 
the owner of the blood-hound came, and the whole 
party set off to the place where David lay ; the over- 
seer taking with him a piece of the clothes which 
Hardy had lately worn. 

Nothing had been said of the mulatto ; and although 
his groans and cries were ringing in my ears, I had 
been afraid to make application for his being brought 
from the woods, lest I might be suspected of having 
been a participator in his crime. We now found him 
greatly weakened by loss of blood, and complaining 
that the cold air caused his wounds to smart intole- 
rably. When I came near him, he looked at me, and 
told me I had betrayed him. None of the gentlemen 
seemed at all moved by his sufferings, and several, 
as they passed, lashed him with their whips ; but no 
one proposed his removal, it being really impossible 
for him to escape. The day had now become warm ; 
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and many carrion crows, attracted by the scent of 
blood, were perched upon the trees around us. 

The overseer gave an old blanket, in which Hardy 
had slept, to the owner of the dog, which, after having 
been made to smell of it, was turned loose into the 
woods. The dog went from us fifty or sixty yards, 
in a right line — then made a circle around us — again 
commenced his circular movement, and pursued it 
nearly half round, when he dropped his nose to the 
groimd, snuffed the tainted surface, and moved off 
slowly through the woods, almost touching the earth 
with his nose. The owner of the dog, and twelve 
or fifteen other persons followed him, whilst the rest 
of the party dispersed themselves on the edge of the 
swamp. The overseer ordered me to stay and watch 
the horses of those who had dismounted. 

When all were out of sight, I went to David, who 
begged me to bring him some water, as he was dying 
of thirst, no less than with the pain of his wounds. 
Hanging to one of the saddles was a large tin horn ; 
this I took, and stopping up the small end with leaves, 
I fetched the wounded man some water from the 
swamp ; when, turning to me, he said — " Hardy and 
I had laid a plan to have this thing brought upon you, 
and to have you hung for it; but you have escaped." 
He then asked me what was to be done with him. I 
said they talked of taking him home in a cart ; I knew 
no more. I felt a horror of this man^s crimes, but 
was pained by the sight of his sufferings, and I went 
to a place where I could neither see nor hear him, till 
the pursuers should return. It may be supposed my 
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feelings were far from pleasant, but I was obliged to 
bear my situation for many hours; till late in the 
afternoon, when ^Ye or six of the gentlemen returned, 
having lost their companions in the woods. 

Towards sun-down I heard a great noise of horns 
and men. Presently, my master and the gentlemen 
returned, bringing with them Hardy, whom the hound 
had followed ten or twelve miles, through swamps and 
thickets, and, having caught him, would have killed 
him, had he not been compelled to relinquish his prey. 
A kind of court was then held, at which all agreed 
that an example of the most terrific character ought 
to be made of such atrocious villains, instead of giving 
them up to the civil authority, to be hanged like com- 
mon murderers. It was decided that they should be 
stripped, bound down to the earth upon their backs, 
in sight of each other, and after their mouths were 
closely bandaged to prevent their making a noise to 
frighten away the birds, they were to be left to be 
devoured alive by the carrion crows and buzzards which 
swarm in every part of South Carolina. This sentence 
was immediately carried into effect, and we returned 
home. 

On the next Sunday, when I visited the spot with 
several of my fellow slaves, we found only their bones. 
The lady had died on Saturday, and was buried on 
Monday in a grave yard on my master's plantation. I 
have never seen a large cotton plantation, in Carolina, 
without its burying ground — not used merely for the 
family, but for persons in the neighbourhood ; one side 
being appropriated to the proprietors of the estate, and 
the rest open to strangers. This custom prevails north 
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as far as Maryland ; and seems to me to be more con- 
sonant to tender recollections of departed friends, than 
promiscuous interment in a churchyard, whence all idea 
of seclusion is banished. 

The family of the deceased lady was among the 
most ancient and respectable in this part of the coun- 
try ; and on Sunday there was a great number of 
visitors, in carriages, on horseback, and on foot. The 
house was open to all who chose to come ; and the 
best wines, cakes, sweetmeats, and fruits were handed 
about by the servants ; but none remained to dinner 
except the relations of the deceased, my master's 
family, and the young gentleman who was with me 
on the island. The visitors remained but a short 
time, and were nearly all in mourning. This was 
the first time I had seen a large number of the 
fashionable people of Carolina assembled together; 
and I have never seen any whose deportment was 
more decorous, nor whose feelings seemed to be more 
in accordance with the solemnity of the event which 
had brought them together. 

I had been ordered by the overseer to remain at the 
great house till the afternoon, for the purpose, as I 
afterwards learned, of being seen by those who came 
to view the corpse. Many of the ladies and gentle- 
men present inquired for me, and when I was pointed 
out to them, commended my conduct and fidelity, in 
discovering the authors of the murder — condoled with 
me for hanng suffered innocently, and several gave 
me money; especially one old lady, who gave me a 
dollar. 

The funeral took place on the Monday, when several 
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hundred persons followed the body to the grave, over 
which a minister delivered a short sermon. The young 
gentleman who was with me on the island walked with 
the mother of the deceased to the grave yard, and the 
little brother followed, with a younger sister. After- 
wards, wines and refreshments were handed round to 
the whole assembly; and at least a hundred persons 
remained, to dine with my master's family. At four 
o'clock in the afternoon, carriages and horses were or- 
dered, when the company retired ; and at sun-down 
the plantation was perfectly quiet. 



CHAPTER IX. 



The negroes of the cotton plantations are exceedingly 
superstitious ; no story of a miraculous character can 
be too absurd to obtain credit with them ; and within 
a few weeks after the death of the two malefactors, 
the forest was reported, and believed, to be visited 
at night by unearthly beings, while the most terrific 
groans and other horrible noises were heard. The 
murdered lady was also said to be seen near the spot 
where she had been dragged from her horse ; ghastly 
fires were seen to burst up at midnight from the little 
island in the swamp, whilst demoniacal yells mingled 
their echoes in the solitude of the woods. No coloured 
person ever travelled this road alone after nightfall, and 
even white men would also avoid it after dark. Many 
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generations must pass away before the tradition of the 
"Murderers' Swamp" will be forgotten. 

We had allowances of meat twice this fall— once 
when we had finished the saving of the fodder, and 
again soon after the murder of the young lady. The 
first time we had beef, such as I have before described ; 
but now we had two hogs given to us, one of which 
weighed a hundred and thirty, and the other a hun- 
dred and fifty-six pounds. This was very good pork, 
and I received a pound and a quarter as my share of 
it. It was the first pork I had tasted in Carolina, and 
was a real feast, affording us, with sweet potatoes, two 
good dinners. Having now become acquainted with the 
country, I could procure many things not supplied to 
us ; and I generally obtained as many raccoons, opos- 
sums, and rabbits, as afforded us two or three meals 
in a week. The skins of these animals were also worth 
something. My principal trapping ground was three 
miles from home, and I went three times a week, after 
dark, to bring home my game, and keep my traps in 
order. Many of the people caught no game, and had 
no meat but that received from the overseer — about six 
or seven meals in the year. 

Lydia, the female whom I have mentioned before, 
was one of the women whose husbands procured little 
or nothing for the sustenance of their families, and I 
often gave her a quarter of a raccoon, or a small opos- 
sum, for which she appeared very thankful. Her health 
was not good ; she had a bad cough, and said she was 
feverish at night ; and I thought her constitution was 
so broken that she could not live long. Her husband 
had been a priest in Africa, and consequently had not 
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been taught to labour ; and though now compelled to 
work in the field, yet at home he refused to assist his 
wife in anything, who was therefore obliged to do all 
the household work, and to weed and cultivate the 
family garden. The man was very irritable, and often 
beat her ; the overseer refusing to protect her, on the 
ground that he never interfered in the family quarrels 
of the black people. I pitied this woman greatly, but 
could not aid her. The autumnal rains, to which she 
was exposed for hours together, and the want of warm 
woollen clothes, caused her to contract colds, and in- 
creased her cough. A few days before Christmas her 
child died, afier an illness of only three days. I as- 
sisted them to bury it ; and its father buried with it, 
a small bow and several arrows; a little bag of parched 
meal ; a miniature canoe about a foot long, and a little 
paddle, (with which he said it would cross the ocean 
to his own country); a small stick, with an iron nail, 
sharpened, and fastened into one end of it ; and a 
piece of white muslin, with several curious and strange 
figures painted on it in blue and red; by which, he 
said, his relations and countrymen would know the 
infant to be his son, and would receive it accordingly, 
on its arrival amongst them. Cruel as this man was 
to his wife, I could not but respect the sentiments 
which inspired such affection for his child; though it 
was the affection of a barbarian. He cut a lock of 
hair from his head, threw it upon the dead infant, 
and closed the grave with his own hands. He then 
told us, the God of his country was looking at him, 
and was pleased with what he had done. Thus ended 
the funeral service. 
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As we returned home, Lydia told me she was glad 
her child was out of a world where slavery must have 
been its portion. "I am now," said she, "ready to 
follow my child, and the sooner I go, the better for 
me." In January, she told me her strength was gone, 
and she could work no more, and on the following 
morning she did not appear. The overseer, who seemed 
to dislike her, said he supposed she pretended sick- 
ness, but he would soon cure her. Taking some cop- 
peras, he mixed it with water; and carrying it to 
Lydia's cabin (whither I followed him) he compelled 
her to drink it. She was extremely sick ; and I think 
this was the most inhuman act of all those I have seen 
perpetrated upon defenceless slaves. 

Lydia was that day removed to the sick room ; and 
early in March she died of consumption of the lungs. 
I assisted in carrying her to the grave yard, where she 
was buried by the side of her infant. Death was to 
her a welcome messenger, removing her from scenes 
of toil and misery which she was unable to endure. 

In Maryland, it is a general custom to give the 
slaves a holiday of a week at Christmas ; but here it 
is not so. There, Christmas comes at a season of 
leisure ; but in a cotton country it comes in the very 
midst of cotton picking, when every pound that can 
be saved from the winds, is so much in value gained 
to the owner. For this reason, instead of the holiday 
week, which prevailed in Carolina before the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, the master now gives the people a 
dinner of meat on Christmas day, and distributes their 
allowance of winter clothes. 

As the Christmas of 1805 approached, we hoped for 
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a holiday of three or four days, if not a week; but 
on Christmas eve, the overseer told us, with furious 
accusations of laziness and other bad qualities, that 
instead of three days, as he had intended, he could 
give us but one day; but that he would endeavour 
to procure a meat dinner and a dram for us. Accord- 
ingly, on the next morning we each received a dram 
of peach brandy; and two hogs were cut up and 
distributed amongst us. I went and picked cotton 
all day, for which the overseer paid me. Such was 
my first Christmas on a cotton plantation. 

On the first of January, we were all sent to the 
great house to receive our winter clothes. Shoes were 
distributed to those who were able to go to the field 
and pick cotton; but none were given to the old 
persons nor to the children. A new blanket was given 
to every one above seven years of age ; those younger 
were to be provided for by their parents, as their la- 
bour would not repay the expence of clothing them ; 
they therefore remain in the quarter from. October to 
April, and in summer no clothes are required. At 
this time there was not a good shirt in the quarter ; 
but all the men and women had procured for them- 
selves, some sort of wooUen clothes out of their savings. 
Woollen stuff for a petticoat and short gown, had also 
been given to each of the mothers of small children. 
Any good hand among the men or women could earn 
sixty cents on a Sunday by picking cotton, besides 
what might be earned over the usual day's work. One 
man cleared two dollars a week for several weeks, and 
his entire savings amounted to thirty-one dollars. A 
woman cleared twenty-six dollars in tjie same way. 
I 
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With these savings we were expected to clothe our- 
selves; those who made no extra earnings suffered 
greatly from the want of clothes. 

During the whole of this fall and winter, our little 
family usually enjoyed roast meat twice a week — ra- 
coons, opossums, or other game, of my trapping. All 
the time the meat was at the fire, and while it was 
on the table, our house was surrounded by children, 
begging for a piece. This we could not give, as the 
largest racoon would hardly afford a mouthful to each ; 
but as I was much attached to one little boy, of the 
same age as my own son whom I had left in Maryland, 
I used to give to him a part of all the good things I 
possessed. As spring approached, game became scarce, 
and I resolved to resort to the water for a living. 
With these views, I set out one Sunday morning, early 
in February, and proceeded to the river, three miles 
from home. From the appearance of the stream, I felt 
confident it must contain fish ; and I immediately set 
myself to work in making a weir. Before night I had 
made the frame-work of pine sticks, lashed with white 
oak splits ; but having no canoe, I made a raft, and set 
my weir at a suitable place. I afterwards made a small 
net of twine ; and on the following Thursday night 
I took a half-bushel measure of fish. I gave a large 
one to the overseer, and took three more to my master, 
which were the first fresh fish they had been able to 
procure this season. My skill and success were much 
praised, but I did not even get a dram. I was disap- 
pointed and chagrined, thinking that if I got nothing 
but words for my fish, I should not carry on a large 
traffic with my master and young mistresses. 
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On the next Sunday morning, I was summoned to 
the great house ; and after a very good breakfast, 
which was sent to me in the kitchen from my master's 
' table, I went into the parlour. I was received with 
great affability by my master, who asked me if I had 
been accustomed to fish at the place I had come from. 
I told him I had been employed at a fishery on the 
Patuxent for several years, and that I understood fish- 
ing with a seine as well as most people. Finding that 
I could knit a seine, he said that, cotton picking being 
over, he thought of having one made, and of putting 
me at the head of a fishing party. This communi- 
cation was as pleasing as unexpected to me; as in 
Maryland the fishing season had been a time of joy 
and plenty, though of hard work. A few days after 
this, my master told me that he had bought ropes and 
twine for a seine ; that he did not wish it to be taken 
to the quarter, therefore I must remain in his kitchen, 
and make it as quickly as possible. With the as- 
sistance of a black boy, I finished the work in two 
weeks ; living better than at the quarter, on the refuse 
of our master's table. My residence at the great 
house gave me an opportunity of learning the habits 
of the household, with which I should not otherwise 
have been acquainted. 

My master was a widower, with three sons and 
three daughters, all unmarried; his sister, a maiden 
lady of about sixty, had charge of the house ; and all 
circumstances seemed to conspire to render it one of 
the chief seats of the fashion, the beauty, the wit, and 
the gallantry of South Carolina. Scarcely an evening 
passed that did not bring ladies and gentlemen; but 
i2 
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Sunday was the day of the week on which the house 
received the greatest accession of company. The fa- 
mily attended the Episcopal Church about eight miles 
distant, when the weather was fine ; and I have known 
fifteen or twenty persons to accompany my master and 
mistress home from church, and remain to dine. Din- 
ner parties were frequent; and on these occasions a 
black man, who belonged to a neighbouring estate, and 
who played the violin, was sent for. 1 was curious to 
know how this man was able always to leave the estate 
of his master, sometimes before he received notice that 
his services were required; and, becoming acquainted 
with him in the kitchen, I found that he was allowed 
by his master to go out to play, who compelled him 
to give up half the money he received for doing so ; 
but had been enjoined to secresy, under pain of being 
whipped. This man's family were not treated as equals 
by my master, because they were new in the coimtry ; 
the gentleman had formerly acted as overseer on a rice 
plantation near Charleston. 

They will fall into great error who shall imagine 
that in Carolina and Georgia there are but two orders 
of men, — white and black, freemen and slaves. There 
is a third order, comprehending the white men without 
property or education, — in a better condition than the 
slaves, only because they are masters of their own 
persons and occupations, and can emigrate to another 
country if they please. In my opinion, there is no 
order of men in the United States in a more debased 
and humiliated state, than the white people who in- 
habit that part of the southern country where the 
landed property is nearly all held by the great planters. 
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Many of these white people live in wretched cabins, 
made of mere sticks thatched together, and filled in 
with mud mixed with the leaves of the pine tree. 
Some gain an insufiicient maintenance by notching the 
trees and collecting the turpentine; others live near 
a river or creek, from which they draw a scanty sub- 
sistence. These white cottagers never work on the 
plantations for wages, because, however poor they may 
be, they are too proud to work with the negro slaves ; 
the owners of whom are at the same time afraid lest 
the morals of the negroes should be corrupted, and 
illicit traffic carried on. The masters encourage the 
belief of the slaves, that even their miserable and 
servile station is preferable to the degraded existence 
of these white people. 

I never could learn how these poor cottagers came 
to be settled in Carolina: they are a distinct race of 
men from the planters, by whom they are treated with 
great contumely. These observations do not so fully 
apply to the upper country, where slaves are not so 
numerous; and where, less of cotton and more of 
grain being cultivated, the possession of slaves and 
a plantation does not place one white man so much 
above another. In the towns, especially Charleston 
and Savannah, the white men who have no slaves 
are of sufficient number to give them weight in the 
community. 

Early in March, I was sent with three other black 
men, to clear out a fishery; that is, to drag out of 
the river all the old trees and brush, — a disagreeable 
employment. I then advised the building of two ca- 
noes ; which, with the assistance of five other hands. 
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were completed in a week. I flattered myself I should 
be bead man at the flsbery, and gain some advantage 
by the sale of part of the small fish ; but on tbe day 
we launched the canoes, an ill-looking stranger came 
to us, who told us that our master had sent him to 
take charge of the fishery, and superintend the work 
there. This man was to be paid by a part of the flsh 
caught, and was to have the same authority over us as 
the overseer had in the cotton field. By great toil, 
we removed the old logs, cleared the river, and began 
to haul our seine. At first we caught common river 
fish only ; but after two or three days, we took shad. 
Of the common fish, such as pike, perch, suckers, and 
others, we might keep as many as we could eat ; but 
having no pork or fat to fry them with, we broiled 
them on the coals. We could have lived well, had we 
been allowed shad, as that fish requires no fat to broil 
it with ; but all the shad we caught were taken away 
by a black man, who came three times a day with a 
cart for that purpose. 

The master of the fishery lived several miles up the 
river. In the summer time, he occupied himself in 
fishing with hooks or nets, or in running turpentine 
in the woods : in the winter, he made tar of the dead 
pine trees; and returned to the river in the spring. 
He was accounted one of the most skilful fishermen 
on the Congaree river; and I presume my master 
expected he would make the most of the fishery, as 
he was to have a tenth part of all the fish that might 
be caught. The fish master did very well for his 
employer for a few days, compelling us to work sixteen 
hours every day, including Sunday; but after a week 
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he began to relax in his discipline ; not through kind- 
ness to us, but because, to compel us to work all night, 
he must sit up and watch us. To this toil and priva- 
tion he could not long submit ; and one night he told 
me I was to be overseer of the fishery that night, and 
he had no doubt I would keep the hands to work as 
well without him as with him. He then went to bed 
in his cabin; whilst I went and laid out the seine. 
We worked hard all night, and at sunrise I called the 
master to see the fish fairly divided ; but as he did not 
come directly, I made the division myself; and when 
he came, this was done so much to his satisfaction, 
that he said, if he had known I would do so well for 
him, he would not have risen. I was glad to hear 
this, as I hoped he would stay in his cabin again. He 
had been very severe to us, making free use of a 
hickory gad that he carried ; but at times he would 
talk familiarly, especially to me, as he found I un- 
derstood the business, which I had directed from the 
beginning, though he was very loud and boisterous 
in his commands. 

When night came, the master again told me he 
should go to bed. This night we cooked as many 
shad as we could eat, but were careful to carry the 
entrails and scales far out into the river. The master 
was again well pleased in the morning ; and proposed 
to leave the management of the fishery to us at night, 
if we would not let our master know it. We all 
agreed to this ; and from this time to the end of the 
fishing season we all lived well, and did not perform 
more work than we were able to bear. I was in no 
fear of punishment ; for the fish-master was as much 
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in my power as I was in his, as he would have been 
dismissed had my master been aware of an agreement 
of this nature. I was careful to awaken the fish-mas- 
ter at sunrise, that he might be present at the division 
of the fish, and that the man might see him when he 
came with the morning cart. I was now interested 
in preserving the good opinion of my master in favour 
of his agent. 

Since my arrival in Carolina, I had never enjoyed a 
full meal of bacon ; and I now determined, if possible, 
to procure that luxury for myself and my fellow slaves, 
from some of the boats which pass up the river with 
merchandise. One evening, in the second week of the 
fishing season, one of these boats moored for the night 
directly opposite to our landing. We had at the fish- 
ery a small canoe, called a "punt," about twelve feet 
long. When we went to lay the seine, the first time 
after dark, I attached the punt to the side of the canoe ; 
after letting down the seine, I left the other hands to 
work it towards the shore, and rowed over in the punt 
to the keel-boat. Upon inquiring of the captain if he 
had any bacon to exchange for shad, he said he had a 
little ; but as there was great risk in dealing with a 
slave, he should expect me to pay more than the usual 
price. He proposed to give me one hundred pounds of 
bacon for three hundred shad. This was at least twice 
as much as the bacon was worth, but the captain set- 
tled the terms for both parties. He ran the hazard of 
being prosecuted for dealing with slaves, — a very high 
ofience in Carolina. It happened that we made a good 
haul this evening; and at the time I returned to the 
landing the men were all engaged in drawing in the 
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seine. As soon as we had taken out the fish, we put 
three hundred in one of our canoes, and went over to 
the keel-boat, where the fish were counted out, and 
the bacon delivered with all possible haste. When 
I was pushing from the boat, the captain told me in 
a low voice, that he should be down the river again 
in about two weeks, when he should be glad to buy 
anything I had for sale ; adding, " I will give you 
half as much for cotton as it is worth in Charleston, 
and pay you in money or groceries, which you choose. 
Take care and do not betray yourself." I was much 
rejoiced at possessing a hundred pounds of good flitch 
bacon, and paddled with all my strength for the land- 
ing ; where we stowed it in an old salt barrel, and put 
it in a hole dug for the purpose in the floor of my 
cabin. About this time our allowance of sweet pota- 
toes was withheld from us altogether, in consequence 
of the high price paid for them by the captains of 
keel-boats, who sent them to New York and Phila- 
delphia. Notwithstanding this deprivation, we lived 
sumptuously; although our master believed that our 
fare consisted only of com bread and river fish, cooked 
without lard or butter. We were very cautious in the 
use of our bacon ; and I desired the people never to 
firy it, lest we should awaken the suspicions of the 
master. No one can smell boiled bacon far ; but when 
fried it can be smelt by some persons at a very great 
distance. We spent more than two weeks in this 
happy manner, unmolested by any one. 

We now expected, every evening, the return of the 
boatman who had sold us the bacon ; and the man who 
was with me when I received it, had not forgotten the 
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invitation of the captain to trade with him in cotton. 
My fellow slave was a native of Virginia, and had been 
brought to Carolina about ten years before this time ; 
he was a good-natured, kind-hearted man, and I felt a 
real affection for him. This man told me one day, that 
he had laid a plan by which we could get thirty or 
forty dollars, if I would join him. I told him I was 
willing to do anything we could to obtain such a trea- 
sure. He then told me, he knew where the mule and 
cart were kept which were used by the man who carried 
away the fish; that he intended to go one night to 
the cotton-gin house, put two bags of cotton into the 
cart, and convey them to a thicket on the river bank, 
a short distance below the fishery, and leave them 
there till the keel-boat returned ; — all he asked of me 
was, to make an excuse for his absence to the other 
hands, and help him to get the cotton into the canoe, 
when the boat came. I disliked the scheme ; but my 
companion was not to be discouraged by all I said 
against it, and answered that, if I did not help him, 
he would undertake to do it alone. The next night 
but one after this conversation was very dark, and 
when we went to lay out the seine, Nero was missing. 
The other people inquired if I knew where he was ; 
I replied in the negative, when little more was said 
on the subject, it being common for the slaves to 
absent themselves at night, and, if not discovered by 
the master, nothing is ever said by the other slaves. 
Some of them supposed that Nero had gone to visit a 
woman on a plantation a few miles down the river: 
he returned before day, and said he had been to see 
her, which satisfied his companions. The very next 
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evening the boat returned, hailed us at the fishery, and 
made her ropes fast among the young pines. After 
our first haul, I missed Nero, but he returned before 
we had laid out the seine, saying he had been to col- 
lect some Ught wood — dry, resinous pine — which he 
brought on his shoulders. When morning came, the 
keel-boat was gone, and everything was proceeding as 
usual the fishery; but when the man came with the 
cart to take away the fish, he said there was great 
trouble on the plantation, for the overseer had dis- 
covered that two bags of cotton had been stolen in 
the night, and all the hands were undergoing an ex- 
amination. They each denied all knowledge of the 
matter, and the overseer had threatened to whip all 
the slaves on the plantation, to make them declare 
who the thief was. The greater number of them 
agreed in accusing a free negro, named Ishmael, who 
lived in a place called the White Oak Woods, and 
made plough and harrow frames, handles for hoes, 
and the frame-work of cart bodies. This man was 
considered a thief by all the coimtry round. The 
overseer, on the other hand, without hesitation, ex- 
pressed his opinion that it had been stolen by some 
of the slaves, and sold to a poor white man, who lived 
three miles back in the pine woods, and was believed 
to have dealt with them for years, as a receiver of 
their stolen goods. The house in which he lived was 
built of small poles of the yellow pine, with the bark 
on them ; the roof was of pine clap-boards, and the 
chimney was made of sticks and mud, raised to the 
height of eight or ten feet. The lowest poverty had, 
through life, been the lot of these poor people, of 
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which their clayey complexions, haggard figures, and 
tattered garments, gave the strongest proof. In my 
trapping expeditions, I had often been in this man's 
hut; and I believe the overseer regarded the fact of 
black people frequently calling at his house, as con- 
clusive evidence that he had unlawful dealings with 
them. It being known that I was well acquainted 
with the woods in the neighbourhood of his cabin, I 
was sent for to assist in the search for the lost bags. 
It was not thought safe to employ any of the hands 
on the plantation to take part in this search ; but we 
at the fishery, not being at all suspected, were required 
to give our assistance in discovering the thief. Before 
leaving the fishery, I advised the fish-master to be very 
careful not to let the overseer or my owner know that 
he had left us at night to manage the fishery by our- 
selves. I said this to prevent him from saying any- 
thing that might turn the attention of the overseer to 
the hands at the fishery ; for I knew that punishment 
would be quite as likely to reach the innocent as the 
guilty. Besides, though innocent as related to the 
cotton, I was guilty as to the bacon ; and whatever 
distinction I might make, the cases would be treated 
alike. 

When I arrived at the quarter as I had been ordered, 
I observed that the overseer looked at me attentively, 
and whispered something to my young master. The 
latter then set oflf in company with a white gentleman, 
on horseback, for the cabin of the white man. I had 
orders to take a short route through the woods and 
across a swamp, by which I could reach the cabin as 
soon as the gentlemen. I was very uneasy at the 
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overseer^s scrutiny ; and though I arrived at the cabin 
before him, I would not approach it, lest I should 
be suspected of having given the inhabitants notice 
of their danger. My conscience told me that I ought 
at once to disclose all I knew of the cotton, and save 
these poor people from terror, and perhaps suffering. 
When the gentlemen came up, I followed them into 
the cabin, where we found the man and his wife, with 
two little children, eating roasted potatoes. 

The overseer saluted this family, by telling them we 
had come to search for stolen cotton ; and I was or- 
dered to tear up the floor of the cabin, whilst he 
mounted into the loft. The wife was advised to con- 
fess where her husband had concealed the cotton ; but 
she protested, with tears, that they were totally igno- 
rant of the matter. Finding nothing in the house, the 
gentlemen and myself set out to scour the woods ; but 
our search was in vain, and we returned to the cabin, 
which we found deserted, and the door closed and fast- 
ened with a string. This lonely family had sought 
safety in flight from the alarm caused by our visit. 
My young master kicked open the door ; the few arti- 
cles of miserable furniture the place contained, inclu- 
ding a bed made of flags, were thrown into a comer, 
and flre was set to the dwelling by the overseer. 

We remained irntil the flames had reached the roof 
of the cabin ; and when we returned to my master's 
house, my young master related to several gentlemen 
who had assembled there, how he had routed one re- 
ceiver of stolen goods out of the country. After much 
conversation, it was agreed to call a meeting, in or- 
der to devise the best and most peaceful method of 
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removing from the country the many whke men, who, 
residing in the district without property, were believed 
to carry on an unlawful traffic with the negroes, to the 
great injury of the planters. During this conference I 
had forgotten the scrutinizing look of the overseer in 
the morning, till he hastily called me forward to let 
the gentlemen see me. After looking at my face, with 
a kind of leer, one of the gentlemen, a stranger, said, 
" Boy, you appear to live well ; how much meat does 
your master allow you in a week ? " I was confounded 
at the name of meat, but forced a sort of smile, and 
replied, " My master has been very kind to all his peo- 
ple of late, but has not allowed us any meat for some 
weeks. We have plenty of good bread, and abundance 
of river fish ; though if master would please to give us 
a little meat now and then, we should be very thankful 
for it" 

This speech seemed to produce some effect in my 
favour with the gentlemen; but the overseer said he 
was sure I had been eating meat, as I looked fat and 
greasy, and not like the hands on the plantation, who 
also had as much river fish as they could eat. He 
concluded, " Come, tell us the truth of where you get 
the meat, and you shall not be whipped." I begged 
the overseer not to make sport of me, and said, I was 
thankful for the health which enabled me to do my 
work ; adding, that if I had as much bacon as I could 
eat, they would soon see a difference in my appearance. 
After more words between us, all the gentlemen de- 
clared I must have been living on meat for a long time, 
and one advised the overseer to compel me to confess 
by a whipping. This advice might have been followed. 
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but for a thought of mine : I proposed their taking me 
to the landing, and if all the people there did not look 
as much like meat-eaters as I did, I would consent to 
be whipped. This was accepted, and we were soon at 
the landing ; when I said to the fish-master, with great 
emphasis, — "You know, master fish-master, whether 
we have had any meat or not. If we had meat here, 
would you not see it? You have been up with us 
every night, and know that we have not been allowed 
to take even shad, let alone having meat to eat." The 
fish-master supported me in all I said; praised us as 
good boys for working night and day; and would be 
qualified on a cart load of Testaments that there had 
been no meat except in his own cabin. The gentle- 
men, seeing the other hands as fat as I was, began to 
doubt the evidence of their senses ; but the overseer 
ran about swearing at our being so fat, while the hands 
on the plantation were as lean as sand-hill cranes. The 
gentlemen congratulated themselves on the discovery, 
and determined to provide, as soon as possible, a proper 
supply of fresh river fish for their hands. Fortunately 
for Nero, the bales of cotton were not mentioned. Ne- 
vertheless, he was in great terror, his knees shaking 
like the wooden spring of a wheat fan ; and, had they 
charged him with stealing the cotton, I believe he 
would have confessed it. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Aftek this, nothing happened worthy of notice till we 
left the fishery about the middle of April, when we 
found the com and cotton had all been planted, and 
the latter transplanted. I was set to plough with two 
mules, which gave me much trouble at first. On the 
whole, I had been a loser at the fishery, although I 
had lived so well, for I had been compelled to work on 
Sundays for my master, and thus lost all I could have 
earned, for my own benefit, on the plantation. 

We now received a shad every Sunday evening with 
our peck of com. The fish were those I had caught 
in the spring, and were preserved in a tolerable man- 
ner. Each one also received a pint of vinegar every 
week, which was a great comfort to me, as I gathered 
lettuce and other salads from my garden, and made 
many a cheerful meal. 

The affairs of the plantation went on quietly, till 
after the cotton had been ploughed and hoed the first 
time after transplanting, when we were called to a 
very toilsome and dangerous labour. Whilst I was at 
the fishery, thirty acres of swamp had been cleared, 
ploughed, and planted with rice ; the water had now 
to be tumed off, and the field to be hoed. The ploughs 
had to be dragged through the wet soil, and the young 
rice had to be cleared of weeds by the hand, and hilled 
up with the hoe. 

It is the common opinion, that no stranger can work 
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a week in a rice swamp, at this season of the year, 
without being sick; and the three new hands, with 
myself, were taken ill within the first ^ve days. The 
other three were removed to the sick room, but I chose 
to remain at the quarter; and after the doctor had 
taken some blood from my arm, and given me some 
medicine which made me very sick, I recovered slowly; 
but it was more than a week befofe I was able to 
return to the field. During this time, my master sent 
every day to inquire for me, and to offer me light and 
cooling refreshments. It is generally supposed that 
copperas is poisonous ; but it is given in medicine, and 
formed part of that given to me. Some overseers keep 
it to be given whenever the hands are ill ; but this is 
a bad practice, as more skill is required in administer- 
ing it than an overseer possesses. It, however, deters 
the people from complaining until they can work no 
longer ; but ignorant or malicious overseers frequently 
misapply it, as ours did to Lydia. 

We had this year ten acres of indigo. This plant 
is worked nearly like rice, except that it is planted 
on high ground, whilst the rice is always grown in 
swamps ; but the culture is disagreeable, because when 
the indigo is ripe and ready to cut, the trouble has 
only commenced. The root of the plant is long and 
slender, smelling like parsley; from it issues a stem, 
straight, hard, and slender, covered with a cracked 
bark, gray towards the bottom, green in the middle, 
reddish at the extremity, and without the appearance 
of pith. The leaves, ranged in pairs around the stalk, 
are of an oval form; smooth, soft to the touch, fur- 
rowed above, and of a deep green on the under side. 
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The upper parts of the plant are loaded with small 
flowers, destitute of smell ; each of which changes into 
a pod, enclosing seed. The seeds are black, very small, 
and sowed in straight drills ; and the plant thrives best 
in a rich moist soil. This crop, which ripens in less 
than three months from the time it is sown, requires 
careful culture, and must be kept free from every kind 
of weed and grass. When it begins to flower, the top 
is cut ofl*, and as new flowers appear, the plant is again 
pruned ; this is continued until the end of the season. 
Indigo impoverishes land more than almost any other 
crop. 

In gathering the plant, care must be taken not to 
shake off the valuable farina that lies in the leaves. It 
is thrown into the steeping vat, where it undergoes 
fermentation for twenty-four hours ; the water is then 
let off into the mortar or pounding tub, and the steep- 
ing vat cleaned out, that fresh plants may be thrown 
in : and so on, without intermission. The water in the 
pounding tub is stiiTed for several days with wooden 
buckets, having perforated bottoms ; and after the 
sediment contained in the water has settled to the bot- 
tom of the tub, the water is let off, and the sediment — 
the indigo of commerce — is gathered into bags and 
hung up to drain. It is afterwards pressed, and laid 
away to dry in cakes, and then packed in chests for 
market. Washing at the tubs is exceedingly unplea- 
sant, both on account of the filth and the stench arising 
from the decomposition of the plants. 

In the early part of June, our shad was discontinued, 
and we received only the peck of com and pint of vine- 
gar. This was considered a fortunate season, as no 
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exemplary punishment had been inflicted for several 
months; and we had entirely escaped at the time the 
cotton was stolen, when a general whipping might 
have been looked for. There was some whipping every 
week, but not more than twenty lashes. 

When the first allowance of fish was discontinued, I 
resorted to my own expedients to procure animal food ; 
and this being the season when the turtles land to 
deposit their eggs, I went out one Sunday morning, 
when, travelling cautiously round the edges of the 
swamps, I caught in the course of the day ten snapping 
turtles, four of which were very large. I carried them 
home and put them into a hole, lined with split timber 
and filled with water, where I kept them till I needed 
them. On the next Sunday, the season for laying eggs 
having nearly passed, I took only two turtles, of the 
species called shiUpots — a kind of large terrapin, with 
a speckled back and belly. This day, when I was three 
or four miles from home, in a very solitary part of the 
swamps, I heard the sound of bells, like those which 
waggoners place on their horses' shoulders. At first, 
the noise, so unexpected in such a place, alarmed me. 
I was standing near a pond of water, listening atten- 
tively. 1 thought the sound was coming nearer to me; 
I therefore crouched down on the ground, imder cover 
of some small bushes, and awaited the approach of 
these mysterious bells. Sometimes they were quite 
silent for a minute or more; then would again jingle 
quickly, but not loudly; and at length I distinctly 
heard footsteps in the leaves, which lay dry upon the 
ground. A feeling of horror seized me at this moment, 
for I knew I was on the verge of the swamp, near 
k2 
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which the vultures and carrion crows had mangled the 
living bodies of two murderers ; and my terror was 
not abated, when I saw a famished-looking black man, 
entirely naked, come from behind a large tree : his 
hair was matted and shaggy — ^his eyes wild and rolling; 
over his head he bore something in the form of an arch, 
elevated three feet above his hair, beneath the top of 
which were suspended the bells, three in number, 
whose sound had attracted my attention. Upon a 
closer examination of this frightful figure, I perceived 
that it wore an iron collar about its neck, with a large 
padlock pendent from behind, and carried in its hand 
a stout staff, with an iron spear at one end : it slowly 
approached within ten paces of me, then stood still. 

The sun was now down, and the twilight of the 
heavy forest heightened my dismay. The black appa- 
rition moved past me, went to the water and knelt 
down; I gave myself up as lost, and began to pray 
aloud. At the sound of my voice, the figure appeared 
as much alarmed as I was : he sprang to his feet and, 
at a single bound, rushed into the water ; then turning, 
he besought me, in a piteous tone, to have mercy 
upon him, and not carry him back to his master. All 
my fears vanished at the sound of a human voice, and 
I perceived that the object which had alarmed me was 
only a poor African negro, still more wretched than 
myself. Rising from the bushes, I advanced to the 
water side, and desired him to come out, and be as- 
sured I would render him any assistance that I could. 
We now went to a place in the forest where the ground 
was clear of trees, and where the light of the sun was 
yet so strong, that every object could be seen. My 
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new friend desired me to look at his back, which was 
seamed with the scars of the whip and hickory, from 
his neck to the lower extremity of his spine. The 
natural colour of the skin had disappeared, and was 
succeeded by a streaked and speckled appearance of 
dusky white and pale flesh-colour. He told me his 
name was Paul; that he was a native of Congo in 
Africa, and had been a slave five years; that he had 
left an aged mother, a widow, and also a wife and four 
children, at home ; that it had been his misfortune to 
fall into the hands of a master who was frequently 
drunk, and whose chief delight appeared to consist in 
whipping his slaves, of whom he owned twenty. Paul 
said that he had been wandering in the woods more 
than three weeks, subsisting upon land tortoises, frogs, 
and other reptiles, which he had taken in the woods, 
and along the shores of the ponds, with the aid of his 
spear. He had not been able to take any of the tur- 
tles in the laying season, because the noise of his bells 
frightened them, and they ran to the water before he 
could reach them. He had found many eggs, which 
he had eaten raw, having no fire, nor any means of 
making one, to cook his food. He had been afraid 
to travel much in the middle of the day, lest the noise 
of his bells should betray him, and he should be de- 
livered up to his master. The only periods when he 
was able to search for food, were early in the morning, 
before people had time to reach the swamp, or in the 
evening, after they had returned to their homes. This 
man spoke our language very imperfectly, but pos- 
sessed a sound and vigorous understanding. He in- 
formed me that the first time he ran away from his 
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master was about two years ago, after having been 
whipped, with long hickory switches, until he had 
fainted; that he concealed himself in a swamp, ten 
or fifteen miles from this place, for more than six 
months, but was at last betrayed by a woman whom 
he sometimes visited. When taken, he was again 
whipped till he was unable to stand, and a heavy block 
of wood was chained to one foot, which he was obli- 
ged to drag after him at his daily labour for more than 
three months ; when he found an old file, with which 
he cut the irons from his ancle, and again escaped into 
the woods, but was retaken within little more than a 
week, by two men who were looking for their cattle, 
and came upon him when asleep. On being returned 
to his master, he was again whipped ; and then the 
iron collar he now wore, with the iron rod extending 
from one shoulder to the other, over his head, were 
put upon him. I had no implements with me to en- 
able me to release him ; and all I could do was to give 
him my terrapins, with all the eggs I had found during 
the day. Causing him to lie down, I struck fire from 
his iron collar with a fiint, and lighted some sticks, 
upon which he could roast the terrapins and the eggs. 
It was now quite dark, and I was full two miles from 
my road, with no path to guide me but the small traces 
made by the cattle. 

Having advised Paul to bear his misfortunes till the 
next Sunday, when I would bring a file and remove 
his fetters, I set out home — not without trepidation, 
when I thought of the terrific deeds that had been 
done in these woods. The full moon rose, and her 
rays through the trees made my way more cheerless 
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than total darkness would have been. The path led 
round the margin of the swamp, ending at the extre- 
mity of the cart road, which terminated at the spot 
where David and Hardy died. Over this ground I 
was obliged to pass, or turn through the pathless forest 
to the high road, near the spot where the lady had 
been torn from her horse, which was little less awful. 
As I passed the scene of death, the night breeze sud- 
denly arose, a cloud swept across the moon, and a 
wolf, which had been gnawing the dry bones, greeted 
the darkness with a long and dismal howl. My blood 
was chilled, but I quickly regained my self-possession, 
and hastened forward to the quarter, where I found all 
quiet. I stole silently into my little loft, and joined 
my neighbours in their repose. Though I dared not 
say anything of the adventure, I often thought du- 
ring the week of the forlorn African, and felt anxious 
to become better acquainted with him: he appeared 
to possess knowledge superior to the common race of 
slaves, and manifested moral courage worthy of a bet- 
ter fate. On the following Sunday, having procured 
a large file from a blacksmith's shop, I repaired to the 
swamp where I had seen him, expecting that he would 
be waiting for me ; but I saw no sign of any person 
there. The remains of the fire that I had kindled 
showed, by the quantity of ashes, that it had been 
kept up for several days ; and the bones of the terra- 
pins that I had given to Paul, as well as the skeletons 
of many frogs, were scattered upon the ground; but 
no one had visited the spot since the last rain, which 
I recollected had fallen on the previous Thursday. I 
concluded from this that Paul had relieved himself of 
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his irons and sought concealment elsewhere, or that his 
master had discovered his retreat. 

Whilst standing at the ashes, I heard the croaking 
of ravens, and saw a turkey-huzzard, pursued hy an 
eagle, come from the quarter in which I heard the 
ravens. I knew that the eagle never pursued the huz- 
zard for the purpose of preying upon him, hut only to 
compel him to disgorge himself of his own prey, for 
the henefit of the king of hirds. I therefore concluded 
that some dead animal was near me, and thought that 
Paul might have killed a cow with a pine-knot, and 
removed to where she lay. My curiosity was aroused, 
hut I had not advanced two hundred yards when I felt 
a sickening stench; the trees swarmed with hirds of 
prey, and clouds of carrion crows were flitting about 
after their manner when they perceive some object of 
prey. Proceeding onward, I came near a large sassa- 
fras tree, and beheld the cause of this assemblage of 
obscene birds — the lifeless and putrid body of the un- 
happy Paul, suspended by a cord made of twisted 
hickory bark. 

It was manifest that he had climbed the tree, fast- 
ened the cord to the branch, and sprung off. I did not 
remain long on the spot ; but I saw that the bells had 
preserved the corpse from being devoured, the birds 
being alarmed as soon as they touched it. 

I returned to the house, and related to the servants 
what I had seen. It soon reached the ears of my 
master, who questioned me ; but I was careful not to 
say that I had seen Paul before his death. The body 
was never taken down, and I saw the bones in the sas- 
safras tree more than two months afterwards. 
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About this time, my master's eldest daughter was 
married to a planter of great wealth near Columbia; 
but the second, who was deemed a great beauty, was 
attached to a young gentleman whom she had seen 
only at church, and who, either from want of wealth 
or a proper introduction, had never been at my mas- 
ter's house. My young nustress having no opportu- 
nity, consistent with decorum, of communicating her 
sentiments to him, told my master the whole affair, 
with a desire that he would invite the gentleman of 
her choice to the house. This her father resolutely 
opposed, upon the ground that the young man was 
without property, and unable to support her in a style 
suitable to her rank; but at length, by continual en- 
treaties, the daughter prevailed over the affections, or 
perhaps fears, of her father ; the gentleman was intro- 
duced to the family, and in about two months my 
young mistress was a bride. It had been agreed that, 
as the son-in-law had no land or slaves t)f his own, he 
should remove with his wife to a large tract of land 
belonging to my master in Georgia ; and in September 
1806, my master, accompanied by his son-in-law, came 
to the quarter, to inform me that I, with eight other 
men and two or three women, must set out on the 
next Sunday with our new master, to whom he had 
given us, for his estate in Georgia ; to clear land, build 
houses, and prepare for the reception of the lady in 
the following spring. 

I was much pleased with the appearance and man- 
ners of my new master, who was apparently about 
twenty-eight years old. We were to take with us a 
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waggon, drawn by six mules, and I was to drive the 
team. Before we set off, my young mistress came to 
the quarter, and told those who were going to the 
new settlement to come to the house, where she gave 
each of us two full suits of clothes, one of coarse 
woollen, the other of hemp ; a hat and two pairs of 
shoes, with a trifle in money ; enjoining us to do our 
duty, and we should not be forgotten. This conduct 
was so different to that I had been accustomed to wit- 
ness, that I considered myself highly fortunate in be- 
coming her slave. 

At the time appointed we set out for Georgia, car- 
rying tools and implements, and accompanied by our 
young master. When we reached the town of Au- 
gusta, on the Savannah river, he told me he was so 
well satisfied with my conduct, that he should leave 
me with the team to bring on the women and children, 
with the goods; whilst he would push on with the men. 
I was instructed to inquire for Morgan County Court- 
house, where there would be a person to guide me to 
him. He gave me twenty dollars to procure food for 
the mules and ourselves on the journey; and I re- 
solved that he should have no cause to regret his con- 
fidence in me. I pursued my route diligently, laying 
out as little money as possible ; till on the sixth morn- 
ing I arrived at our settlement, in the middle of a 
heavy forest, with three dollars and twenty-five cents 
in my pocket. This my master told me to keep for 
my good conduct. I now felt assured that all my 
troubles in this world were ended, and that I might 
look forward to a life of happiness and ease ; for I did 
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not consider labour any hardship, if I was well provi- 
ded with good food and clothes, and my other wants 
properly regarded. 

My master and the men had already put up the logs 
of two cabins, and the next day we covered them in 
with clap-boards, and fitted them with puncheon-floors 
and small windows ; the glass and sashes for which I 
had brought. We put up two other cabins and a 
stable, and then began to clear the land. After a few 
days, my master went down into the settlements to 
buy provisions, taking with him the waggon and two 
boys ; and leaving me to superintend the work in his 
absence. I compelled the men to work very hard, as I 
did myself, until the return of my master at the end 
of a week, with a heavy load of meal and bacon, salt, 
and other things ; and the day following a white man 
drove to our station several cows, and above twenty 
hogs. At this season the animals required no feeding, 
the woods being full of nuts, and the grass abundant ; 
but we gave some salt to the cattle. 

We now lived very differently from what we had 
done on my old master's plantation. We had as much 
bacon every day as we could eat, with bread and sweet 
potatoes. My master remained two months with us, 
in which time we had cleared forty acres of land. But 
a few days before Christmas a sad event took place : 
about this time, a messenger came to our settlement, 
with a letter containing intelligence of the sudden 
death of my old master ; and that difiiculties in the 
family required the immediate attention of my young 
one. My master forthwith took an account of the 
stock of provisions, and other things that he had on 
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hand; and placing the whole under my charge, with 
directions to attend to the work, he set off on horse- 
back that evening, promising to return in a month. 
We heard nothing of him until late in January, 1807, 
when the eldest son of my former master came to 
our settlement, in company with a strange gentleman ; 
the first of whom informed me, to my surprise and 
sorrow, 'that my young master, who had brought us 
to Georgia, was dead; and that he had come for the 
purpose of letting out our place on lease for seven 
years; with myself and all the people upon it. The 
most distressing part of this news was the death of 
my young master; and I was still more sorry when 
I learned he had been killed in a duel, by one of the 
suitors my young mistress had refused, who had con- 
federated together to revenge themselves on both hus- 
band and wife. 

In all parts of the cotton country there are numerous 
taverns, which are both drinking and gambling houses ; 
kept for the sake of gain by men who abandon all pre- 
tensions to the character of gentlemen, and frequented 
by all classes of planters. Billiards is the most fash- 
ionable game, but every other kind, whether of skill or 
hazard, is played in these sinks of iniquity. The keep- 
ing of these houses is a means of subsistence to men 
of desperate reputation or reckless character ; and they 
invite as guests all the profligate, the drunken, the idle, 
and the unwary of the surrounding country. In a 
community, where the white man never works, except 
at the expense of forfeiting all claim to the rank of a 
gentleman, and where it is beneath the dignity of a 
man to oversee the labour of his own plantation, the 
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number 6f those who frequent these gaming houses 
may be imagined. 

My young master, fortunately for his own honour, 
kept aloof from the tavern, unless compelled by bu- 
siness to go there ; but the band of conspirators, who 
had resolved on his destruction, invited him, through 
one of their number, who pretended to wish to treat 
with him concerning his property, to meet them one 
evening at an ordinary. Here a quarrel was sought 
with him, and he was challenged to fight with pistols, 
over the table around which they sat. 

My master, who, it appears, was unable to bear the 
reproach of cowardice, even amongst fools, agreed to 
fight; and as he had no pistols with him, was pre- 
sented with a pair belonging to one of the gang, the 
owner of which he accepted as his friend or second in 
the business. The result was as might have beea ex- 
pected: my master was kiUed at the first fire, by a 
ball which passed through his breast, whilst his an- 
tagonist escaped unharmed. 

A servant was immediately despatched with a letter 
to my mistress, informing her of the death of her hus- 
band. She was awakened in the night to read the 
letter, the bearer having told her maid that it was 
necessary for her to see it immediately. The shock 
drove her into a feverish delirium, from which she 
never recovered. At periods her reason resumed its 
dominion; but in the summer following she became 
a mother, and died of fever. I obtained this account 
j&om a black man, who was servant to the eldest son 
of my old master. 
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The estate on which I now resided, was let to a man 
from Savannah for seven years ; who immediately took 
possession, myself and sixteen others becoming his 
slaves for that period. I had no reason to expect much 
good from him, considering the part of the country 
whence he came ; and I prepared for a harsh servitude. 
This man was by no means so bad as I expected to 
find him ; and though I experienced all the evils I 
anticipated in his service, I never could entertain a 
revengeful feeling towards him, for he was as much 
a slave as I was ; and I believe, of the two, the greater 
sufferer. Perhaps the e^ils he endured himself made 
him more compassionate for the sorrows of others. 
When he took possession of the estate, he was alone ; 
but one day he told us that he was going down the 
country to bring up his family; and leaving the rest 
of tjxe hands under my orders, he left us. He was 
gone two weeks ; and when he returned, I had all 
the cleared land planted with cotton, corn, and sweet 
potatoes, and had progressed with the business of the 
plantation so much to his satisfaction, that he gave me 
a dollar, with which I bought a pair of new trowsers, 
my old ones having been worn out in clearing the 
new land and burning logs. 

My master's family — a wife and one child — came 
with him; and my new mistress soon caused me to 
regret the death of my young master. I saw many 
families, and was acquainted with the moral character 
of many ladies, while I lived in the south ; but I must 
declare, my new mistress was the worst woman I ever 
saw among the southern people. Her temper was as 
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bad as that of a speckled viper; and her language, 
when she was enraged, was a mere vocabulary of pro- 
fanity and virulence. 

"My master brought with him twelve slaves, seven 
of whom were able to do field work. He well un- 
derstood how to procure a good day's work ; but, 
when left to his own inclinations, he was kind and 
humane in his temper towards his people. If he had 
possessed courage to whip his wife two or three times 
as he whipped his slaves, to compel her to conduct 
herself in a manner befitting her sex, I should have 
had a tolerable time of servitude with him, and should 
probably have remained a slave in Georgia until this 
day. Before my mistress came, we had meat in abun- 
dance ; and during my master's absence, we had one 
meal of meat each day. We had several cows, and 
a barrel of molasses was among the stores. We had 
mush, sweet potatoes, milk, molasses, and sometimes 
butter for breakfast and supper, and meat for dinner. 
Had this continued, and had my mistress been a wo- 
man of kindly disposition, I should have considered 
myself well off in the world, the country being good ; 
but she gave us a specimen of her character on the 
first morning of her arrival, by beating severely the 
black girl who nursed the infant, because the child 
cried ; and by this I saw she had no control over her 
passions. 

When we were called to dinner this day, we had no 
meat, a very short supply of bread, with badly-cooked 
sweet potatoes, and a very small quantity of sour milk; 
and this was our allowance from that time. But the 
most vexatious part was, that, to the slaves she brought 
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with her, my mistress gave the best part of the sour 
milk, all the butter-milk, and I believe frequently ra- 
tions of meat. On our part, my master sometimes 
gave us, from the old stock, a whole flitch of bacon at 
once. This he had stolen from his own smoke-house ; 
— I say stolen, because he had taken it without the 
knowledge of his wife, and always charged us not to 
let her know anything of the matter. She was as 
negligent of the duties of a good housewife, as she 
was arrogant in assuming the control of things not 
within the sphere of her domestic duties; and never 
missed the bacon our master gave us, because she 
had not examined the state of the meat-house. Our 
master obtaining by stealth all the meat we ate, our 
supplies were not regular, coming once or twice a 
week, according to circumstances. He himself fared 
but little better at the hands of my mistress than we 
did, except that as he ate at the same table with her, 
he always had enough of wholesome food; but as to 
ill language, I believe my master and I might safely 
have put our receipts together as a joint stock in trade, 
without either one or the other being greatly the loser. 
I had secured the good opinion of my master, and any 
one might see he had more confidence in me than in 
any of his other slaves, and he often treated me as 
the foreman of his people. This aroused the anger of 
my mistress, who, with all her ill qualities, retained 
a sort of selfish esteem for the slaves who had come 
with her from her father's estate. She seldom saw me 
without giving me her customary salutation of pro- 
fanity ; and she exceeded all other persons that I have 
ever known in the quickness and sarcasm of the jibes 
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and jeers with which she seasoned her oaths. To form 
any conception of her volubility, it was necessary to 
hear her ; more especially on a Sunday morning or a 
rainy day, when the people were all loitering about 
the kitchens, which stood close to the dwelling. She 
treated her husband with no more ceremony than she 
did me. 



CHAPTER XL 



The country I now lived in was new, and abounded 
with every sort of game common to a new settlement. 
Wages were high, and I could sometimes earn a dollar 
and a half on a Sunday, by doing job work. The price 
of a day's work here was a dollar. My master paid 
me regularly for all the labour I did for him on Sun- 
day, and I never went elsewhere to obtain employment. 
He also gave me an old gun, which I got repaired by 
the blacksmith, who made it as sure fire as need be. 
I now became a hunter, and generally managed my 
aflfairs in such a way as to get the half of Saturday to 
myself; this I appropriated to himting, in which I 
soon became expert. I made salt-licks in the woods, 
and shot the deer which came to them at night. Ra- 
coons abounded here, which were of a large size and 
fat at all seasons. I now began to live well, and to 
feel myself independent, notwithstanding the persecu- 
tions of my mistress. 

L 
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Serpents of various kiuds swarmed in this country ; 
and I have killed more than twenty rattlesnakes in a 
day. Copper-heads were innumerable; but the snake 
that I most dreaded was the moccason, which is quite 
as venomous as the rattlesnake or copper-head, and 
much more active and malicious. Vipers and other 
poisonous reptiles were also very numerous. In the 
swamps was a monstrous serpent, though rare, which 
was really dangerous on account of its prodigious size : 
it is brown, with ashy white spots, and lives by catch- 
ing rabbits, squirrels, racoons, and other animals. I 
have no doubt that some individuals of this species 
would attack and swallow children several years old. 
I once shot one of more than eight feet in length, and 
as thick as a man's leg ; when coiled up it appeared as 
large as a small calf lying in its resting place. Pan- 
thers, wolves, and other beasts of prey, were common 
in the woods. I had always observed that snakes 
congregate, either in large groups or in pairs; and 
that if one of them is killed, another is soon after seen 
near the same place. I one day killed a rattlesnake 
full six feet in length, of a corresponding thickness, 
and with fangs an inch and three quarters long. A 
few days after, in jumping from the top of a fence 
near the spot where I had killed this, I alighted close 
beside another rattlesnake, quite as large, lying at fidl 
length. To my surprise, it did not attempt to bite me, 
nor even to throw itself into a coil ; it only sounded 
its rattles, sufficiently loud to be heard a hundred yards 
off. I killed this also, the body of which, as it ap- 
peared to be full of food, I ripped open, and found it 
stuffed with corn meal, procured in my master's store 
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house, to which it had found access through some 
aperture in the logs. It was so full of the meal that 
it could not coil itself, and thus saved my life ; for 
the hite of such a snake is almost certain death. I 
knew a white man who was bitten by one of these in 
the hand, and he died before he could be taken to his 
own house, little more than a mile from the spot. 

Being in the woods one Sunday, at a shallow pool to 
which wild geese resorted, my dog came oul of the 
cane-brake with his bristles raised, showing that he 
had seen something of which he was afraid. I had 
gone to the pond that day for the purpose of cutting 
and putting into the water some sticks of a tree, the 
timber of which is cut and thrown into the water until 
the bark becomes soft and loose, when it is pulled oflF, 
beaten, and split into pieces ; and of this bark ropes 
can be made nearly equal to those of hemp, by the sale 
of which I got a good deal of money. At the time I 
speak of, I had my axe with me, but not my gun. I 
endeavoured in vain to induce my dog to enter into 
the cane-brake, and started on my way home, my dog 
keeping a little in advance of me, and frequently look- 
ing back. I had not proceeded far before the cause 
of the dog*s alarm became manifest. Looking behind 
me, I saw a huge panther creeping along the path after 
me, in the manner of a cat wken stealing upon her 
prey. I felt in danger, and again endeavoured to urge 
my dog to attack the panther ; but I could not prevail 
on him to place himself between me and the wild 
beast. I stood still for some time, and the panther 
lay down on the ground ; still, however, looking atten- 
tively at me. When I again moved forward, it moved 
l2 
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lifter me; and when I stopped and turned round, it 
stopped also. In this way I proceeded, alternately ad- 
vancing and halting — the panther sometimes within 
twenty steps of me — until I came in view of my mas- 
ter's clearing, when it turned off into the woods, and 
I saw it no more. I do not know whether it was in 
pursuit of me or my dog : it showed but little fear of 
both of us, and I believe, if alone, would have attacked 
either. As soon as the panther disappeared, I went 
and told my master of my adventure. He sent im- 
mediately for a gentleman living about two miles off, 
requesting him to bring with him his dogs, which, with 
my master^s, made five in number. I pointed out the 
place where the animal had left me, and the dogs im- 
mediately scented the trail. It was then late in the 
evening, and the chase continued until near daybreak 
the next morning, when, ten miles from my master's 
house, the panther was forced to take to a tree, where it 
was shot with a rifle. After it was dead, we measured 
it, and found the length to be eleven feet ten inches, 
from the end of the nose to the tip of the tail. 

In the fall of this year I went with my master into 
the Indian country, to purchase cattle and horses. We 
travelled, nearly west, a hundred miles before we came 
to an Indian village. 

The country inhabited by the Indians was similar in 
soil and productions to that in which my master had 
settled. I saw fields of corn of excellent quality, well 
enclosed with substantial fences ; and several houses 
constructed with square hewn logs. Some cotton was 
growing in small patches in the fields, but was not 
extensively cultivated. Large herds of cattle ranged 
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the woods, and cost their owners nothing for keeping, 
except a small quantity of salt. They were of the 
Spanish breed ; generally speckled, but often of a dun 
or mouse colour and sometimes of a leaden gray ; they 
universally had long horns and dark muzzles ; stood 
high on their legs, with elevated and bold fronts ; and 
were in appearance the finest cattle I had ever seen. 
They make excellent working oxen ; but their quarters 
are not so heavy and fleshy as those of the English 
breed. The cows do not yield large quantities of 
milk. 

The Indian horses also run at large in the woods, 
and receive no feed from their owners, unless on some 
very extraordinary occasion. They are small, but very 
handsome animals. I do not know that I ever saw 
one more than fourteen hands high, but they are 
very strong and active ; they are also hardy and docile 
when brought upon the plantation and broken to work; 
and will keep fat on very little food. The prevailing 
colour is black ; but many of them are beautiful grays, 
with flowing manes and tails. 

My master bought fifty horses and more than a hun- 
dred cattle, and hired seven Indians to assist us in 
driving them to the settlement. We had only a path 
to travel in, no road having been yet opened into the 
Indian country, of width sufiicient for waggons to pass 
on it. I was often surprised at the agility of the In- 
dians in riding the unbroken horses along this path, 
and through the cane-brakes which lined it on either 
side, in pursuit of the cattle, when any of them at- 
tempted to leave the herd. With the horses we had 
but little trouble, after having started ; but the cattle 
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were much inclined to stray into the woods, for se- 
yeral days after we set out. But our great difficulty 
was when we halted for the night. To prevent their 
wandering from the fire, the Indians, as soon as they 
had taken their supper, would go into the woods in all 
directions ; and stationing themselres at about half a 
quarter of a mile from the fire, would set up such a 
horrible yelling and whooping, that the whole forest 
appeared to be full of demons, come to devour us and 
our drove too. This noise made both horse and cattle 
keep within the circle formed by the Indians, and we 
did not lose a single beast on the whole journey. 

My master kept many of the cattle and several of 
the horses, which he used on the plantation instead of 
mules. The rest he sold among the planters, and I 
believe the expedition yielded him a handsome profit ; 
whilst it afforded me an opportunity of seeing the 
Cherokee Indians in their own country, and of con- 
trasting the immense difference between man in a state 
of civilisation and industry, and man in a state of bar- 
barism and indolence. 

Ever since I had been in the southern country, vast 
numbers of African negroes had been yearly imported ; 
but this year the business ceased altogether, and I did 
not see one who was landed in the United States after 
this date. 

It is my opinion, that the white people in general 
are not nearly so well-informed in the southern states, 
as they are in those lying farther north. There is a 
great scarcity of schools throughout the cotton coun- 
try, because the white population is so thinly scattered 
that it is not easy to get a number of children together. 
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The young men of the country, sufficiently qualified, 
are too proud to submit to be teachers ; and strangers 
will not engage in a service that is held in contempt 
without large salaries or contributions. Great num- 
bers of the young men of fortune are sent abroad to be 
educated; but thousands of the sons of land and slave 
holders receive very little education, and pass their lives 
in ignorance and idleness. The poor white children 
are not educated at all ; and the women are not better 
taught than the men. A few of the great families live 
on their estates in luxury and magnificence unknown 
to the people in the north ; but this splendour is made 
up of crowds of slaves, employed as household ser- 
vants, and a gaudy show of silver plate, rather than in 
good houses or convenient furniture. Good beef and 
good mutton, such as are seen in Philadelphia and New 
York, are not known on the cotton plantations. Good 
butter is also a rarity ; and in the summer time, sweet 
flour, or sweet wheaten bread, is scarcely to be ex- 
pected. The flour is imported from the north or west ; 
and in the hot damp climate of the southern summer, 
it cannot be kept from turning sour more than four or 
five weeks. 

The temper of my mistress grew worse daily ; and 
the more my master confided in me, so her emnity 
against me increased. To enhance my misfortunes, 
the health of my master began about this time visibly 
to decline ; and towards the latter end of the autumn 
of this year, he one day told me that he believed he 
should not live long, as he already felt the s3rmptoms 
of approaching decay and death. This gave me much 
anxiety ; for I foresaw that, under the sole dominion 
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of my mistress, I should regret the worst period of 
my late servitude in South Carolina. 

We passed this winter in clearing land; and in 
January my master told me that he intended going 
to Savannah to purchase groceries; that he should 
take down a load of cotton on the waggon, and that 
I was to drive the team. I liked this well, as I should 
see a strange country, and be released from the tyranny 
of my mistress for a short period. When the time 
of departure came, I loaded the waggon with ten bales 
of cotton, and set off with six mules, my master riding 
on his horse. On the evening of the fourth day we 
stopped at the house of an old friend of my master's, 
and I heard the latter tell the gentleman that I was 
the most trusty negro he had ever owned, and that 
he intended to purchase me at the end of the seven 
years for which he had leased the estate. The gentle- 
man told me at parting, to call at his house on my 
return, and stay aU night. I mention this to show, 
that if there are hard and cruel masters in the south, 
there are also those of a contrary character. 

As I travelled, I compared things in Georgia with 
what I had formerly seen in Carolina. The road was 
not well provided with public-houses, so that we fre- 
quently passed the night at the dwellings of the plant- 
•ers, by whom my master was received as a visitor and 
friend. One evening we halted near the house of a 
planter, of whom my master claimed hospitality ; and 
after having disposed of my team for the night, and 
taken my supper in the road, I went as usual into 
the kitchen to see the people of colour belonging to 
this plantation. The only person there, a woman. 
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being summoned to the overseer's house, I followed 
her, not choosing to remain alone in a strange place. 
I found the people just coming in from the field, with 
the overseer and a gentleman present. 

I remained at some distance. The black people were 
called together and told that some one had stolen a 
fat hog from the pen, carried it to the woods, and killed 
and dressed it; and that unless they confessed who 
had done this, they would all be whipped severely. 
To this threat, no other reply was made than a imi- 
versal assertion of innocence. They were all then or- 
dered to lie down upon the ground, and expose their 
backs, to which the overseer applied the thong of his 
long whip till he was weary. It was fortunate for 
these people, that they were more than twenty in 
number, which prevented the overseer from inflicting 
many lashes on any one of them. 

When the whole number had each in turn received 
a share of the lash, the overseer returned to the man 
to whom he had first applied the whip, telling him 
he was certain that he knew who stole the hog ; and 
that if he did not say who the thief was, he would 
whip him all night. He then whipped him again; 
but the sufferer hid his face, and said not a word. 
The other gentleman then asked the overseer if he 
was confident this man had stolen the pig; and, re- 
ceiving an affirmative answer, he said he would make 
the fellow confess, if he would follow his directions. 
He then asked him if he had ever tried cat-hauling 
upon an obstinate negro ; and was told that this pun- 
ishment had been heard of, but never practised on this 
plantation. 
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A boy having been sent to the house for a large gray 
tom-cat, it was taken by the gentleman, and placed 
upon the bare back of the prostrate black man, near 
the shoulders, and forcibly dragged by the tail down 
the back and along the bare thighs of the sufferer. 
The cat sunk its claws into the flesh, and tore off 
pieces of the skin with its teeth. The man roared 
with the pain, and would have rolled along the ground* 
had he not been held in his place by four other slaves. 
As soon as the cat was drawn from him, he said he 
would confess, when he declared that he and several 
others, three of whom were then holding him, had 
stolen the hog — ^killed, dressed, and eaten it. In re- 
turn for this confession, the overseer said he should 
have another touch of the cat, which was again drawn 
along his back, but from below the hips to the head. 
The man was then permitted to rise, and each of those 
who had been named by him as a confederate, was 
compelled to lie down, and have the cat twice drawn 
along his back in the above manner. The sufferers 
were then washed with salt water by a black woman, 
after which they were all dismissed. This was the 
most excruciating punishment that I ever saw inflicted 
on black people, and, in my opinion, it is very dan- 
gerous; for the claws of the cat are poisonous, and 
the wounds are very subject to inflammation. 

During all this time, I had remained fifty yards from 
the place of punishment, fearing either to advance or 
retreat, lest I too might excite the anger of these san- 
guinary judges. When my feelings became a little 
composed, I thought the voice of the gentleman was 
familiar to me ; but I could not recollect where I had 
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heard it, until, as he passed me with the overseer, I 
recognized my old master, the negro trader, who had 
bought me in Maryland, and brought me to Carolina. 
I afterwards learned that this man had formerly been 
engaged in the African slave-trade, which he had given 
up some years before, for the safer and less arduous 
business of buying negroes in the north, and bring- 
ing them to the south, as articles of merchandise ; in 
which he had acquired a very respectable fortune, had 
lately married into a wealthy family in this part of the 
country, and was a great planter. 

Two days after this we reached Savannah, where my 
master sold his cotton, and purchased a load of sugar, 
molasses, coffee, shoes, dry goods, and such articles 
as we stood in need of at home ; and on the follow- 
ing day I left the city, and directed my course up the 
country. In Savannah I saw many black men, who 
were slaves, but who yet acted as freemen so far, that 
they went out to work where and with whom they 
pleased, received their own wages, and provided the 
means of their own subsistence ; but were obliged to 
pay a certain sum at the end of each week to their 
masters. One of these men told me that he paid six 
dollars every Saturday evening to his master; yet he 
was comfortably dressed, and appeared to live well. 
Savannah was a very busy place, and I saw vast quan- 
tities of cotton piled up on the quays ; but the appear- 
ance of the town itself was not much in favour of the 
people who inhabited it. 

Returning home, I travelled for several days by a 
road different from that we had pursued in coming 
down ; and at the distance of fifty or sixty miles from 
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Savannah, I passed the largest plantation I had ever 

/ seen. I think I saw at least a thousand acres of cot» 

[ ton in one field, which was all as level as a bowling- 

, green. I was told there were three hundred and fifty 

hands at work in this field, picking the last of the 

' cotton from the burs ; and these were the most mise- 

/ rable-looking slaves I had seen in all my travels. 

' Although the weather was not cold, yet it was now 

the depth of winter in this climate; and a man residing 

in Savannah a few years, would find himself almost as 

much oppressed with cold at this season, as would a 

common inhabitant in a winter on the banks of the 

Potomac. These people were nevertheless, as far as 

I could see, totally without shoes ; and there was not 

a hat of any kind amongst .them. Each person had 

a coarse blanket, with holes cut for the arms to pass 

through, the top being drawn up round the neck, so as 

to form a sort of loose frock, tied before with strings. 

The arms, when the people were at work, were naked ; 

and some of them had very little clothing of any kind, 

besides this blanket frock. Their general appearance 

afforded the most conclusive evidence that they were 

not eaters of pork, and that Lent lasted with them 

throughout the year. 

On my way home, I again stayed all night at the 
house of the gentleman whom I have before noticed 
as the friend of my master, who had left me soon 
after we quitted Savannah, and I saw him no more 
until I reached home. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Soon after my return from Savannah, an affair of a 
very melancholy character took place in the neighbour- 
hood of my master's plantation. About two miles from 
our residence, lived a gentleman who was a bachelor, 
and who had for his housekeeper a mulatto woman. 
The master was not more than twenty-five years old ; 
the housekeeper was at least forty. She had grown-up 
children, one of whom had recently been sold by her 
owner, the father of the bachelor, and carried away 
to the west. This woman had acquired a very great 
influence over her young master, with whom she lived 
as his wife. He gave her the entire command of his 
house, and of everything about it. Before he came to 
live where he now did, and whilst he still resided with 
his father, to whom the woman then belonged, the old 
gentleman, perceiving the attachment of his son to this 
female, had sold her to a trader, who was on his way to 
the Mississippi river. This was in the absence of the 
young man ; but when he returned home, and learned 
what had been done, he immediately set off in pursuit 
of the purchaser, overtook him somewhere in the Indian 
territory, and bought the woman of him, at an advanced 
price. He then brought her back, and put her, as his 
housekeeper, on the place where he now; lived ; left his 
father, and came to reside with the woman. 

On the adjoining estate lived a planter, who owned 
a young mulatto man, named Frank, not more than 
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twenty-four or five years old, a very smart handsome 
fellow. Frank had become as much attached to this 
woman, who was old enough to have been his mother, 
as her master was ; and she returned his attachment, 
to the prejudice of her owner. He was in the habit 
of visiting his mistress at night, — a circumstance of 
which her master was suspicious, and he forbade his 
coming to the house. This only heightened the flame 
which was burning in the bosoms of the lovers ; and 
they resolved, after many and long deliberations, to 
destroy the master. The woman projected the plot, 
and furnished the means for the murder, by taking 
her master's gun from the place where he usually kept 
it, and giving it to Frank, who came to the house in 
the evening when he was taking his supper alone. 

Lucy always waited upon her master at his meals. 
She had made a hole between two of the logs of the 
house, opposite which, she knew his back would be 
when seated at supper. At a given signal, Frank came 
quietly up to the house, levelled the gun through the 
hole prepared for him, and discharged a load of buck- 
shot between the shoulders of the unsuspecting man, 
who sprang from his seat and fell dead beside the table. 
This murder was not known in the neighbourhood until 
the next morning, when the woman herself went to a 
house on an adjoining plantation, and related it. 

The murdered gentleman had several other slaves, 
none of whom were at home at the time of his death, 
except one man, who was so terrified that he was 
afraid to alarm the neighbourhood. I knew this man 
well, and believe he was afraid of the woman and her 
accomplice ; but I never doubted his innocence. 
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As soon as the murder was known to the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen, they hastened to visit the dead 
body, and were no less expeditious in instituting in- 
quiries after those who had done the bloody deed. My 
master was among the £rst who arrived at the house of 
the deceased ; and in a short time, half the slaves on 
the neighbouring plantations were arrested, and brought 
to the dwelling of the dead man. For my own part, 
from the moment I heard of the murder, I had no 
doubt of the author. 

Many witnesses had been examined by a justice of 
the peace ; but when the coroner arrived, a jury was 
called, and more than half a day was spent in asking 
questions of various black people, without the dis- 
closure of any circumstance tending to fix the guilt of 
the murder upon any one. My master, who was pre- 
sent all this time, at last desired them to examine me, 
if it was thought that my testimony could be of any 
service in the matter, as he wished me to go home 
to attend to my work. I was sworn on the Testament 
to tell the whole truth ; and stated at the commence- 
ment of my testimony that I believed Frank and Lucy 
to be the murderers ; proceeding to assign the reasons 
upon which my opinion was founded. Frank had not 
been present at this examination, and Lucy, who had 
been sworn, said she knew nothing of the matter; 
that at the time her master was shot, she had gone into 
the kitchen to get some milk for his supper ; and that 
on hearing the gun, she had entered the room, at the 
moment he fell to the floor and expired; but when 
she opened the door and looked out, she could neither 
hear nor see any one. 
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When Frank was brought in, and compelled to touch 
the dead body, because it was said that, if he was the 
murderer, the corpse would bl^ed at his touch, he 
trembled so much, that I thought he would have fallen; 
but no blood issued. The desired effect was, however, 
produced ; for on the coroner asking Frank, as he 
withdrew his hand, why he had done this, the man 
was so confounded with fear, and overwhelmed with 
this interrogatory, that he lost all self-possession, and 
cried out in despair, that Lucy had made him do it. 

Lucy was brought in and confronted with her partner 
in crime; but, far from confessing her guilt, she declared 
that if Frank had murdered her master, he had doae 
it without her knowledge or advice. At this moment 
some one proposed searching for the gun of the dead 
man, which had been removed from the place where 
he usually had kept it. Frank said he had committed 
the crime with this gun, which had been placed in his 
hands by Lucy. Frank, Lucy, and Billy — a black man, 
against whom there was no evidence nor cause of 
suspicion, except that he was in the kitchen at the 
time of the murder — were committed to prison, closely 
confined and put in irons, and two weeks afterwards, 
were tried before some gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood. The two former were condemned to be hung; 
Billy was found not guilty, but was still kept in con- 
finement until the execution of his companions, ten 
days after the trial. 

On the morning of the execution, my master told 
me and the rest of the people, that we must go to 
the hanging, as it was termed. The place was two 
miles from my master's residence, and I was in time 
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to secure a standing-place where I could see all the 
proceedings. It was estimated by my master, that 
there were at least fifteen thousand people present at 
this scene, more than half of whom were blacks; all 
the masters, for a great distance round the country, 
having permitted, or compelled, their people to come 
to this hanging, 

Billy was brought to the gallows with Lucy and 
Frank, but was permitted to walk beside the cart in 
which they rode. After the rope was round her neck, 
Lucy confessed that the murder had been first designed 
by her, and that Frank had only perpetrated it at her 
instance. She said she had intended to apply to Billy 
to assist her in the undertaking ; but had afterwards 
communicated her designs to Frank, who offered to 
shoot her master, if she would supply him with a gun, 
and let no other person be in the secret. 

A long sermon was preached by a white man under 
the gallows, and afterwards an exhortation was deli- 
vered by a black man. The two convicts were hung 
together, and after they were dead, a consultation was 
held among the gentlemen as to the future disposition 
of Billy; who, having been in the house when his 
master was murdered, and not having given immediate 
information of the fact, was held to be guilty of con- 
cealing the crime, and was accordingly sentenced to 
receive five hundred lashes. He was stripped and tied 
to a tree ; and more than twenty long hickory switches, 
some of them six or seven feet in length, having been 
procured, two men applied the rods at the same time, 
one standing on each side of the culprit. 

I had ofteu seen black men whipped, and heard the 
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sufferers cry out for mercy ; but in this case the pain 
inflicted by the double blows of the hickory was so 
intense, that Billy never even uttered a groan; and 
he appeared not to breathe for two minutes after he 
received the first strokes. He shrank his body close to 
the trunk of the tree around which his arms and legs 
were lashed, drew his shoulders up like a dying man, 
and shivered all over. The blood flowed from the 
commencement, and in a few minutes lay in small pud- 
dles at the root of the tree. I saw flakes of flesh as 
long as my finger fall out from the gashes in his back ; 
and I believe he was insensible during the time he was 
receiving the last two hundred lashes. When the 
whole five hundred had been counted by the person 
appointed, the half-dead body was unbound and laid in 
the shade of the tree upon which I sat. The gentle- 
men who had ordered the whipping, eight or ten in 
number, being joined by their friends, then came un- 
der the tree and drank punch until their dinner was 
prepared under a booth of green boughs at a short 
distance. 

After dinner, Billy, who had been groaning on the 
ground where he was laid, was taken up, placed in the 
cart in which Lucy and Frank had been brought to the 
gallows, and conveyed to the dwelling of his late mas- 
ter; where he was confined to the house and his bed 
more than three months, and was worth but little while 
I remained in Georgia. 

Lucy and Frank, after they had been hanging half 
an hour, were cut down, and suffered to drop into a 
deep hole which had been dug under them whilst they 
were suspended. As they fell, so the earth was thrown 
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upon them, and the grave closed over them for ever. 
They were hung on Thursday, and the vast concourse 
of people that had assembled to witness their death, 
had not altogether left the place until the next Mon- 
day morning. Waggons, carts, and carriages had been 
brought upon the ground ; booths and tents erected for 
the convenience and accommodation of the multitude ; 
and the terrible scenes that I have just described were 
succeeded by music, dancing, trading in horses, gamb- 
ling, drinking, fighting, and every other species of 
amusement and excess to which the southern people 
are addicted. 

I had to work in the day-time, but went every night 
to witness this funeral carnival, the numbers that joined 
in which appeared to increase rather than diminish, 
during the Friday and Saturday that followed the exe- 
cution. It was not until Sunday afternoon that the 
crowd began sensibly to diminish; and on Monday 
morning, after breakfast time, the last waggons left the 
ground, now trampled into dust as dry and as light 
as ashes ; and the grave of the murderers was left 
to the solitude of the woods. Certainly, those who 
were hanged well deserved their punishment; but it 
was a very arbitrary exercise of power to whip a man 
until he was insensible, because he did not prevent a 
murder which was committed without his knowledge ; 
and I could not understand the right of punishing him, 
because he was so weak or timorous as to refrain from 
the disclosure of the crime the moment it came to his 
knowledge. 

It is necessary for the southern owners to be vigilant 
in guarding the moral condition of their slaves, and 
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even to punish the intention to commit crimes, when 
that intention can he clearly proved ; for such is the 
natural relation of master and slave, in hy far the 
greater number of cases, that no cordiality of feeling 
can ever exist he t ween them; and, in the absence of 
those sentiments that bind together the different mem- 
hers of society in a state of freedom and social equality, 
the master must resort to principles of physical restraint 
and mental coercion, unknown in another and a dif- 
ferent condition of the social compact. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the southern planters could ever retain 
their property, or live amongst their slaves, if those 
slaves were not kept in terror of the punishment that 
would follow acts of violence and disorder. The black 
is as anxious to possess and enjoy liberty as the white 
man would be, were he deprived of this inestimable 
blessing ; but it is not for me to say that the one is as 
well qualified for the enjoyment of liberty as the other. 
Low ignorance, moral degradation of character, and 
mental depravity, are inseparable companions ; and in 
the breast of an ignorant man, the passions of envy 
and revenge hold unbridled dominion. 

My master*s health gradually became worse, and I 
expected he would not survive the summer. In this, 
however, I was mistaken; but he was so ill that he 
was seldom able to come into the field, and paid but 
little attention to his plantation, or to the culture of 
his crops. He left the care of the cotton field to me 
after the month of June, and was not again out on the 
plantation before the following October, when he one 
day came on a little Indian pony, before he was so 
far reduced as to decline the practice of riding. I 
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suffered very much this summer for want of good and 
substantial provisions, my master being no longer able 
to supply me with his usual liberality, from his own 
meat-house. I was even obliged to expend nearly all 
my other earnings, in the purchase of bacon, to enable 
me to bear the hardship and toil to which I was exposed. 
My master often sent for me to the house, when he 
talked to me in a very kind manner; and I believe 
that no hired overseer could have carried on the busi- 
ness more industriously than I did, until the crop was 
secured the next winter. 

Soon after my master had been in the field, he gave 
me a good great coat of strong drab cloth, nearly new, 
which he said would be very useful to me in the coming 
winter ; also a pair of boots, which he had not more 
than half worn out, and the legs of which were very 
good. These articles were afterwards of great service 
to me. 

As the winter came on, my master grew worse. The 
crop of cotton being heavy, compelled me to work hard 
myself, and cause my fellow slaves to work hard also, 
in clearing the land that my master was bound to clear 
every year on this place ; but we did not get it all out 
of the field until after Christmas. He desired me to 
get as much of the land cleared in time for cotton as 
I could, and to plant the rest with corn when cleared 
off. 

The entire superintendence of the plantation being 
now entrusted to me by my master, who never left his 
house, it became necessary for me to assume the au- 
thority of an overseer of my fellow slaves ; and I not 
unfrequently found it necessary to punish them with 
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stripes, to compel them to perform their work. At 
first, I had great repugnance to the use of the hickory, 
the only instrument with which I punished offenders ; 
but the longer I was accustomed to this practice, the 
more familiar and less offensive it became to me ; and 
I believe that a few years of perseverance and experi- 
ence would have made me as inveterate a slave-driver 
as any in Georgia; though I feel conscious I should 
never have become so hardened as to strip a person 
for the purpose of whipping, nor should I ever have 
consented to compel people to work without a suffi- 
ciency of good food, if I had it in my power to supply 
them with enough of this first of comforts. 

In the month of February, my master became so 
weak, and his cough was so distressing, that he took 
to his bed, from which he never again arose, save only 
once, before the time when he was removed to be 
wrapped in his winding sheet. 

In March, two of the brothers of my mistress came 
to see her, and remained with her until the death of 
my master. When they had been with their sister 
about three weeks, one day they came to the kitchen 
when I had come in for my dinner, and told me they 
were going to whip me. I asked them what they were 
going to whip me for ; to which they replied that they 
thought a good whipping would be good for me, and 
that at any rate I must prepare to take it. My mis- 
tress now joined them, and after swearing at me in 
the most furious manner, for several minutes, told 
me she had long owed me a whipping, and that now 
I should get it. 

She then ordered me to take off my shirt (the only 
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garment I had on, except a pair of old tow linen trow- 
sers,) and the two brothers backed her command, by 
presenting a pistol at my breast, and raising a large 
club to strike me. Resistance was vain, and I was 
obliged to yield. My shirt being off, my hands were 
tied with a stout bed cord, and I was led to a tree 
called the Pride of China, which grew in the yard; 
over a limb of which the rope was passed, and I was 
thus drawn up until my feet no longer touched the 
ground. Being thus suspended in the air, my whole 
weight hanging on my wrists, I was unable to move 
any part of my person except my feet and legs. I 
had never been whipped since I was a boy, and I felt 
the injustice of the present proceeding with the ut- 
most keenness ; but neither justice nor my feelings 
had any influence upon the hearts of my mistress 
and her brothers— two men as cruel in temper and 
as savage in manners as herself. 

The first strokes of the hickory produced a sensa- 
tion that I can only liken to streams of scalding water 
running along my back. After a hundred or a hun- 
dred and fifty lashes had been showered upon me, the 
pain became less acute and piercing, but was suc- 
ceeded by a dead and painful aching, which seemed 
to extend to my very backbone. 

As I hung by the rope, the moving of my legs 
sometimes caused me to swing round ; and soon after 
they began to beat me, I saw the pale and death-like 
figure of my master standing at the door, and heard 
him in a faint voice, scarcely louder than a strong 
breathing, commanding his brothers-in-law to let me 
go. His commands, however, were disregarded until I 
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had received full three hundred lashes ; and doubtless 
more would have been inflicted upon me, had not my 
master, with an effort almost beyond his strength, by 
the aid of a stick on which he supported himself, made 
his way to me, and, placing his skeleton form beside me 
as I hung, told them that if they struck another blow, 
he would send for a lawyer arid have them both prose- 
cuted at law. This stopped my punishment ; and after 
cutting me down, they carried my master again into 
the house. I was yet able to walk, and went into the 
kitchen, whither my mistress followed, who compelled 
me to submit to be washed in brine by a black woman, 
her cook. I was then permitted to put my shirt on, 
and to go to my bed. 

This was Saturday, and on the next day I found 
myself unable to turn or to rise. I felt too indignant 
at the barbarity with which I had been treated to call 
for help ; and lay in my bed made of com husks until 
after twelve o'clock, when my mistress came and asked 
me how I was. A slave must not manifest resentment, 
and I answered, with humility, that I was very sore 
and unable to get up. She then called a man and a 
woman, who came and raised me up ; but I now found 
that my shirt was quite fast to my back. The blood 
and bruised flesh having become incorporated with the 
substance of the linen, it formed only the outer coat 
of the great scab that covered my back. 

After I was down stairs, my mistress had me washed 
in warm water, and warm grease was rubbed over my 
back and sides, until the shirt was saturated with it, 
and becoming soft, was at length separated from my 
back. My mistress then had my back washed and 
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greased, and put upon me one of my master's old linen 
shirts. She had become alarmed, and was fearful 
either that I should die, or should not be able to 
work again for a long time. As it was, she lost a 
month of my labour ; and in the end, she lost me also, 
in consequence of this whipping. 

As soon as I could walk, my master sent for me to 
his bed side, and told me that he was very sorry for 
what had happened ; that it was not his fault, and that 
if he had been well, I should never have been touched. 
Tears came into his eyes as he talked to me, and said 
that as he could not live long, he hoped I would con- 
tinue faithful to him whilst he did live. This I pro- 
mised, for I really loved my master ; but I had already 
determined, that as soon as he was in his grave, I 
would attempt to escape from Georgia and the cotton 
country, if my life should be the forfeiture of the 
attempt. 

As soon as I had recovered, I again went to work : 
not as superintendent, for this place was now occupied 
by one of the brothers of my mistress ; but in the 
woods, to clear a new field. After this I did nothing 
but grub and clear land while I remained in Georgia; 
but at the same I never neglected making preparations 
for my departure. 

My master was an officer of militia, and had a sword 
which he wore on parade days; at other times, he 
hung it up in the room where he slept. I conceived 
an idea that this sword would be of service to me in 
the long journey I intended to imdertake. One even- 
ing, when I had gone in to see my master and had 
remained at his bed side some time, he closed his 
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eyes as if going to sleep; when, it being twilight, 
I slipped the sword from the place where it hung, 
and dropped it out of the window. I knew my mas- 
ter could never need this weapon again; yet I felt 
some compunction of conscience at the thought of 
robbing so good a man. After leaving the room, I 
took up the sword, which I secreted in a hollow tree 
in the woods, near the place at which I worked. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Mt master died in May, and I followed him to the 
grave with a heavy heart ; for I felt that I had lost 
the only friend that could protect me against the 
tyranny and oppression to which slaves on a cotton 
plantation are subject. Had he lived I should never 
have left him, for he had promised to purchase me 
of my owners in Carolina ; but when he was gone, 
I felt the parting of the last tie that boimd me to 
the place where I then was, and my heart yearned for 
my wife and children, from whom I had now been 
separated more than four years. 

I held my life in small estimation, if it was to be 
worn out imder the dominion of my mistress and her 
brothers : though since the death of my master she 
had greatly ameliorated my condition, by giving me 
frequent allowances of meat and other necessaries. I 
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believe she entertained some vague apprehensions that 
I might run away, and betake myself to the woods for 
a living — ^perhaps go to the Indians ; but I do not think 
she ever suspected that I should make the hitherto 
untried and hazardous attempt to find my way back 
to Maryland. My purpose was fixed, and now nothing 
could shake it. I only waited for a proper season of 
the year to commence my toilsome and dangerous 
journey, as I must procure my own subsistence on my 
march. 

I furnished myself with a tin case, containing flints, 
steel, and tinder. In one side of the great coat that 
my master had given me, I quilted a scabbard of old 
cloth, in which I could safely carry my sword. I also 
procured a small linen bag which held more than a 
peck, and filled it with the meal of the parched com 
which I ground at night. The boots my master had 
given me I got repaired; and before the first of Au- 
gust I had all my preparations completed, with such 
secresy, that no one suspected my design. I only 
waited the ripening of the com. On the eighth of 
August, I perceived that nearly half of the ears were 
so far grown, that, on being roasted they afforded a 
food on which a man could live pretty well ; and I re- 
solved that the next day I would take leave of this 
plantation for ever. 

I had a faithful dog, called Trueman, who had been 
my companion for four years, and I was anxious to 
take him with me ; but as I knew that success de- 
pended on secresy and silence, I thought it safest to 
abandon my last friend, and engage in my perilous 
enterprise alone. On the morning of the ninth I went 
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to work as usual, and worked till one o'clock ; when I 
took my last dinner as the slave of my mistress, di- 
viding the contents of my basket with my dog. After 
I had finished, I tied him to a small tree, and set my 
gun against it, for I thought it would be better to be 
without this weapon on my journey ; I then tied my 
knapsack with my bag of meal on my shoulders, and 
turned to take a farewell of my poor dog. He licked 
my hands ; when, rising quickly on his hind feet and 
placing his paws on my breast, he uttered a long howl, 
which thrilled through my heart, as if he had said, 
"My master, do not leave me behind you." The 
affection which the poor animal had at all times tes- 
tified for me, now rose fresh in my memory. I recol- 
lected that he had always been ready to risk his life for 
me ; that when I was bound to the tree to be whipped, 
they compelled me to order him to be quiet, to prevent 
him from attacking the man who flogged me ; and 
even when he fled from the panther, he had not left 
me, but would have conquered by my side, or died in 
defending me. This was the first time I had ever tied 
him. I had often left him for a whole day to guard 
my coat, my basket, or my gun, which he never de- 
serted ; and he now seemed to feel that I charged him 
with ingratitude and infidelity. 

As I was now leaving my dog for ever, I talked to 
him as to one who understood language, and who was 
sensible of the dangers I was about to encounter.— 
"Poor Trueman, — faithful Trueman, — fare thee well. 
Thou hast been an honest dog, and a sure friend to 
thy master in all his shades of fortune. To-morrow 
they will come and release thee; I leave my gun to 
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secure protection for thee. Follow the new master 
who shall possess my gun, and may he be as kind to 
thee as thou hast been faithful to me." 

I now took to the forest, keeping as nearly as I 
could a northern course all the afternoon. At night I 
lay down and slept soundly, without kindling a fire or 
eating anything. When I awoke and could see my 
way, I walked on until about eight o'clock, when I 
came to a river which I knew must be the Appalachie. 
I sat down on the bank and made my breakfast, using 
my meal very sparingly as my most valuable treasure ; 
though I had in my pocket three Spanish dollars, 
which, however, could not avail me anything. The 
morning was sultry, and the thickets along the margin 
of the river teemed with insects and reptiles. After 
taking my breakfast, I prepared to cross the river, 
which was here about a hundred yards wide, with a 
sluggish and deep current, — too deep to be waded, 
and I prepared to cross it by swimming, which, in my 
youth, I had learned in the Patuxent. I stripped my- 
self, bound my clothes on the top of my knapsack, 
with my bag of meal above my clothes ; then drawing 
the knapsack close up to my head, I threw myself into 
the river. I kept in a straight line to the opposite 
bank, and when I had reached it I turned round to 
view the place from which I had set out on my aquatic 
passage ; but my eye was arrested by an object nearer 
than the opposite shore. Within twenty feet of me, 
in the very line I had pursued, was a large alligator 
moving in full pursuit of me, with his nose just above 
the surface, in the position which that creature takes 
when chasing his prey. The alligator can swim more 
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than twice as fast as a man, and had I remained ten 
seconds longer in the water, I should have been drawn 
to the bottom. After adjusting my clothes, I again 
took to the woods, and bore a little to the north-east, 
having determined to turn down the country, so as to 
gain the line of the roads by which I had come to the 
south. I travelled all day in the woods, but a short 
time before sunset came within view of an opening in 
the forest, which I supposed to be cleared fields ; but 
on a closer examination, finding no fences or other en- 
closures round it, I advanced into it and found it to 
be an open savannah, with a small stream of water 
creeping slowly through it. At the lower side of the 
open space were the remains of an old beaver dam, 
the central part of which had been broken away by 
the stream. Around the margin of this former pond 
I observed several decayed beaver lodges, and many 
stumps of small trees ; these had been cut down by 
this industrious little nation, which had fled at the 
approach of white people, and had gone to seek re- 
fuge, in the deepest solitudes of the forest, firom the 
glance of every human eye. As it was growing late, 
and I thought I must be drawing towards a settle- 
ment, I determined to encamp near the beaver dam. 
I again took my supper from my bag of meal, and 
made my bed among the canes which grew in the 
place. I slept but little, for it seemed as if all the 
owls in the country had assembled — their hooting and 
chattering commenced soon after dark, and continued 
till dawn. In all parts of the south owls are very 
numerous, especially in the low grounds with which 
the waters are always bordered : although I had passed 
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many nights in the woods, at all seasons, I had never 
before heard so deafening a chorus of nocturnal music. 

In the morning, I arose from my couch and pro- 
ceeded cautiously along the woods, keeping a continual 
look-out for plantations, and listening attentively to 
every noise I heard among the trees. When the sim 
had been up two or three hours, I saw an appearance 
of blue sky before me, which showed that the forest 
had been removed from a spot at no great distance; 
and, as I advanced, I heard the voices of people in 
conversation. Sitting down among the palmetto plants, 
I soon perceived that they were coming nearer to me. 
I now heard the tramp of horses, and soon saw two 
men on horseback, with rifles on their shoulders, riding 
through the wood, at the distance of about fifty or 
sixty yards from me. Perceiving that these men were 
hunters, I remained perfectly silent, listening to their 
conversation. When I could distinguish their words, 
they were talking of the best place to take a stand, ^ 
for the purpose of seeing the deer ; from which I in- 
ferred, that they had sent men with dogs to some 
other point to rouse the game. After they had passed 
near me, and were beginning to recede, one of them 
asked the other if he had heard that a negro had run 
away the day before yesterday, from Morgan county; 
to which his companion answered in the negative. The 
first then said he had seen an advertisement, which 
offiBred a hundred dollars' reward for his recovery, and 
that his name was Charles. The conversation was in- 
terrupted by the cry of hounds, and the horsemen soon 
rode out of my hearing. 

It was necessary now to be doubly vigilant; and 
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I resolved to travel no more in the day-time, as I 
was very likely to be discovered by the hunters in the 
forest. I was extremely hungry ; but being unwilling 
to encroach further on my bag of meal, I crept through 
the low ground to a fence, beyond which I saw a plan- 
tation of cotton, and, at the distance of half a mile, 
tassels of com in a field. Being sleepy, I crept into 
the bushes, and hungry as I was, fell asleep. From 
the position of the sun, when I awoke, I thought it 
might be one or two o* clock. At this time of the 
day the heat drives every one from the forest ; there- 
fore I cautiously approached the fence opposite the 
com field, and after a careful examination, I ventured 
to cross it and pluck about a dozen good ears of corn, 
with which I crept back to the thicket in safety. Not 
daring to kindle a fire in the forest, lest the smoke 
should betray me, I ventured to a swamp, which I 
knew to be near by the appearance of the timber; 
and when a quarter of a mile within it, I collected 
some dry wood and kindled a fire for the first time on 
my journey. After I had roasted and eaten as much 
of my com as I could, I lay dovm and slept for three 
or four hours ; when, it being evening, I thought it 
prudent to leave the swamp. 

I had learned to distinguish the north star and the 
seven pointers ; and as soon as these were visible, I 
began my march through the woods as nearly due 
east as I could, in order to gain the road leading from 
Augusta to Morgan county ; deeming it more safe to 
travel the high road than the open country by night. 
With the north star on my left hand, and taking care 
to keep at a great distance from the houses belonging 
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to the plantations whicb I passed, I travelled at least 
twenty-five miles that night, passing through a peach 
orchard, with the fine ripe fruit of which I filled my 
pockets and hat ; and, in crossing a corn field, I pulled 
a supply of roasting ears, with which and my peaches 
I retired at day-break into a large wood, where, in a 
thicket of high wortleberry bushes, I breakfasted and 
lay down to sleep. 

In the evening I commenced my march, and tra- 
velled till about one o'clock in the morning, when I 
came upon a beaten road, which I determined to pur- 
sue, supposing that it led to Augusta. At daylight 
I turned into the woods, and concealed myself in 
a thicket of young pine trees, where I remained un- 
disturbed during the day ; at dark I again returned 
to the road, travelling as silently as possible, and 
listening to every sound that I heard. After about 
an hour, I heard the approach of horsemen ; to avoid 
whom I concealed myself behind the trunk of a large 
tree. As they passed, I heard one of them ask ano- 
ther, if it was not about five miles to the Oconee ; 
which satisfied me that I was on the high road leading 
down the country. 

I waited till these horsemen were out of hearing, 
and then followed them at a brisk walk : in less than 
an hour I came to a river, which I supposed to be the 
Oconee ; and having previously found that river ford- 
able with a waggon and team, I prepared to ford it 
now. I procured a long stick from the shore, and 
entered the river with all my clothes about me except 
my great coat and pantaloons, which I carried on my 
back. The river was not more than four feet in depth, 

N 
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and I had proceeded beyond the middle of it when 
I heard horses in front of me, and presently several 
horsemen advanced into the stream towards me. I 
stooped down, leaving only my head and the top of 
my pack above the surface, and waited while the stran- 
gers had given their horses water. They then entered 
into conversation together, and one said it was bis 
opinion, that "that fellow had not come this way at 
all." The other then asked what his name was, and 
the first replied that he was called Charles in the ad- 
vertisements ; but that runaway negroes always took a 
false name. I now knew that I was within a few feet 
of a party patrolling the country in search of me, and 
that the obscurity caused by the fog, alone saved me 
from them. After a pause of a few minutes the gen- 
tlemen rode on and were soon out of hearing. 

I remained in the water a quarter of an hour ; then, 
after wringing the wet from my clothes, I left the road 
and ascended an eminence which was clear from fog, 
and from which the stars were visible. It was now 
certain that the whole country had been advised of my 
flight ; but it was equally certain that no one knew the 
course I had taken, as these were the same men who 
had passed me early in the night, and from whom I 
had learned the distance to the river. From the hill I 
saw that the road which I had left led through a 
plantation, the house and other buildings on which 
appeared to be such as I had before seen; and from 
an open space in the thicket I became satisfied, after 
the sun had risen, that this was the residence of the 
gentleman who had so kindly entertained my master 
and me, as we went to and returned from Savannah 
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with the waggon. Although this gentleman had told 
me to come and see him if ever I passed this way 
again, I knew, notwithstanding the benevolence of his 
character, that to see a runaway slave on his premises, 
and not cause him to be apprehended and sent home, 
was held to be one of the most dishonourable acts to 
which a southern planter could subject himself. 

I stood and looked at the house of this good planter 
for more than an hour after the sun had risen — I saw 
the overseer and hands proceed to the field ; the black 
women go to the cow-pen with their pails ; and the 
smoke rise from the kitchen chimney — I saw two 
young ladies and a brother come to the door; and 
at last I saw the gentleman himself leave the house 
and walk towards the stables. It was like throwing 
oneself in the way of a lion, who is known sometimes 
to spare those whom he might destroy ; yet I resolved 
to approach this planter and tell him my story. I did 
so, meeting him in one of the yards. At first he did 
not know me ; but I reminded him of having been at 
his house. I told him I was a runaway — that my 
master was dead — that my mistress was so cruel, I 
could not live with her, showing him at the same time 
the scars on my back. After a short silence, the gen- 
tleman said, " Charles, I will not betray you ; but you 
must not stay here. It must not be known that you 
were on this plantation ; and that I saw and conversed 
with you. However, as I suppose you are hungry, 
you may go to the kitchen and get your breakfast 
with my house servants." 

Going into the kitchen as he ordered, I was soon 
supplied with a good breakfast of cold meat, warm 
n2 
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bread, and as much buttennilk as I chose to dplnk. 
The lady of the house, with her two daughters, came 
in and gave me a dram of peach brandy, which did me 
more harm than good, though I drank it thankfully; 
and a black man brought me a dollar and a package 
containing at least ten pounds of bread and meat, say- 
ing, that his master desired me to quit his premises as 
soon as I had finished my breakfast. I obeyed, and 
left this truly hospitable house with my most fervent 
blessings upon the heads of its inhabitants. It was 
yet early in the morning when I regained the woods 
on the opposite side of the plantation. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



I coiriD not believe it possible that the white people 
whom I had just left would give information against 
me, but still I thought it prudent to travel some dis- 
tance in the woods before I stopped for the day; I 
also determined to quit the road, and travel by woods 
and fields for two or three nights. In the afternoon it 
rained, but I was kept tolerably dry by a large mag- 
nolia tree. It cleared in the evening, and I continued 
my journey on that and the two following nights ; on 
the third night I encountered a danger that had nearly 
proved fatal to me. 

I had been on my road two or three hours, when I 
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entered a plantation that lay quite across my way. All 
seemed to be quiet, and I entered a peach orchard, the 
fruit of which was of a £ne large kind, called the In- 
dian peach, one of them often being as big as a com- 
mon quince. I had filled all my pockets with this de- 
licious fruit, which is of a deep red, when I heard the 
loud growl of a dog near the house. I stood still, but 
he growled on; at length he approached towards me 
and barked out. I started off for the woods ; but he 
barked louder, and was followed by another dog, also 
barking. Being light of foot, I was able to escape 
into the woods by keeping the dogs at bay with my 
stick; but now I heard the shouts of men encou- 
raging them, and it was clear I must be taken in a 
few minutes. I thought of my master's sword ; and 
snatching it from its sheath, I cut at the head of the 
largest and fiercest of the dogs, laying it open from 
the neck to the nose. He gaye a loud yell, and fell 
dead upon the ground. The other escaped over the 
fence into the field, where he set up a clamorous bark- 
ing. I made the best of my way through the woods 
for an hour without stopping. I had lost almost all my 
peaches in this affray, and tore my clothes sadly in 
running through the woods, — a disaster not easily 
repaired ; but I had proved my judgment in putting 
up the sword as part of my travelling equipage. 

It was now necessary to travel as fast as possible, 
and I certainly lost no time, but believe I went in 
a zig-zag or circular route; though when daylight ap- 
peared I was moving towards the south, as I in- 
tended. I lay down to rest in a thicket of low white 
oak bushes, and slept till ten ot eleven o'clock, when, 
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having eaten my breakfast, I again lay down, but felt 
an unusual sense of disquietude and alaim. I arose 
and looked for a more secure retreat ; but not seeing 
any, I laid down a third time, still uneasy. Finally; I 
removed to the side of a large and long black log, in- 
tending to go to sleep ; but before I had been here 
more than twenty minutes, I heard the voices of men 
and the tramping of horses. I lay with my back to 
the log, in such a position that I could see the place 
where I had been in the bushes. Two dogs went into 
this little thicket, and three horsemen rode over the 
very spot, seventy or eighty yards from me, where I 
had lain in the morning. Horses and voices were im- 
mediately at my back, around me, and over me. Two 
horses jumped over the log by the side of which I 
lay, one a short distance from my feet, and the other 
within two yards of my head. The horses both saw 
me, took fright, and started off; but fortunately, their 
riders, who were probably looking for me in the tops 
of the trees, or expecting to see me start before them 
in the woods running for my life, did not see me, and 
attributed the alarm of their horses to the black ap- 
pearance of the log; for T heard one of them say, 
" Our horses are afraid of black logs, — ^I wonder how 
they would stand the sight of the negro, if we should 
meet him." 

There must have been twenty horsemen, and there 
were more dogs than I could count; but fortunately 
for me they had not been trained to hunt negroes in 
the woods. If some of the kept dogs, as they are 
called, had happened to go into that thicket instead 
of these, my race wouid have been soon run. 
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Long after the enemy was gone, I laid still, tremb- 
ling in every joint, nerve, and muscle, like a dog upon 
a cake of ice ; and when I arose, I found myself so 
completely bereft of understanding that I could not 
tell north from south, nor east from west. I could 
not even distinguish the thicket whence I had re- 
moved, from the other bushes ; and at night it ap- 
peared to me that the sun set in the south-east ; that 
the moon rose in the north, and that all the stars were 
out of their places. Fortunately, I had sense enough 
to know, that it would not be safe for me to attempt 
to travel ; and the three days I remained in this place 
were the most unhappy of my life — oppressed with 
alienation of mind, and conscious of the affliction. 
Distracted as I was, I determined never to quit this 
wood and voluntarily return to slavery; and the joy 
I felt on the third morning, when I saw the sun rise 
in his proper place, and all other things resume the 
positions in which I found them, may be imagined, 
but cannot be described by any but a poetic pen. 

In the afternoon of this day, after searching some 
time, I found a broad road which appeared to lead 
northward; and when it was quite dark I set out, 
travelling along it all night without seeing or hearing 
any one. The next morning about two o'clock, I 
came to the margin of a river so wide that I could 
not see across it, and enveloped in fog. I was afraid 
to attempt to ford it; and went back a mile to the 
cover of a wood, where, in full view of the high road, 
I lay all day, and saw at least a hundred people pass, 
whence I inferred that the country around was popu- 
lous. In the evening, I returned to the river side; 
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the atmosphere being dear, it seemed to be about a 
quarter of a mile wide, and I prepared to enter it ; 
but happening to cast my eyes along the shore, I sa^w^ 
a canoe drawn up on the beach. I approached it, broke 
the lock by which it was fastened to a tree, launched 
it, and, by the help of my sounding pole, I managed 
to cross the water in it. 

I was now once more in South Carolina, where it 
was necessary to be more watchful than in Georgia. I 
do not know where I crossed the Savannah river, but 
think it was only a few miles above Augusta. I 
hastened away from the river, and having supplied 
myself with com from a field near the road, I tra- 
velled nearly twenty miles that night. 

In the afternoon of the next day, rain came on with 
a high wind, and continued through the night. I took 
shelter under a decayed and hollow tree, in a wood on 
the top of a hill, whence at daylight I could see that 
the country around was well inhabited, and that the 
forest where I lay was surrounded by plantations, at 
a short distance from me. I did not consider this a 
safe position, and waited anxiously for night to change 
my quarters. The weather was foul throughout the 
day, and the night was dark; but when the moon 
rose, I made my way back to the road, which I fol- 
lowed till I came to a place where two roads led away 
almost at right angles. It was very cloudy, and I 
knew not which to take ; but seeing a large forest at 
a short distance, I crossed some cotton fields to reach 
it, in order to find some spot where I might hide my- 
self until the weather cleared. Going several hun- 
dred yards into the wood, I attempted to kindle a 
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fire, but failed; and was compelled to pass the night 
as well as I could among the damp bushes and trees 
that overhung me. When day came, I went further 
into the woods ; and on the highest ground that I 
could see, I erected a sort of rude booth by cutting 
bushes with my knife. 

It was now, by my computation, about the twenty- 
fifth of August. I remained in my tent eleven days, 
without seeing one dear night; and in all this time 
the sun never shone for half a day at once. I pro- 
cured a supply of com from a field about a mile, 
and a half from my camp. This was the first time I 
had been weather bound, and my patience was worn 
out; when one afternoon the trees appeared to be 
much agitated and the clouds driven with velocity, 
and I saw the clear sky appear in all its beauty in 
the north-west. Before sun-down the wind was high, 
the sun shone, and a few fieecy clouds gave assurance 
that the rains were over. At nightfall I returned to 
the forks of the road, and finally took that on the 
right hand, in which I am certain I committed a great 
error. Nothing worthy of notice occurred for several 
days. The country being thickly peopled, I moved at 
night only; but I observed that the north star was 
always on my left hand, and the road must have been 
the great Charleston road, leading down the country 
and not across the rivers. So many people travelled 
this road, by night as well as by day, that my pro- 
gress was slow — in some nights not more than eight 
miles. At the end of a week I found myself in a 
flat, sandy, poor country ; and as I had not met with 
any river, I concluded I was on the way towards the 
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sea instead of Columbia. Perplexed concerning the 
country I was in, I lay down in the evening in the 
corner of a cotton field, around which the road turned, 
to endeavour to learn from the conversation of tra- 
vellers, the name at least of some place in this neigh- 
bourhood. I passed the days in the woods; and on 
the first and second evenings that I lay here, I gleaned 
nothing from the passengers of any service to me ; but 
on the third night several waggons passed me, and I 
heard one of the drivers call to another that it was 
sixty miles to Charleston, and that they should reach 
the river to-morrow. This river, another said, was the 
Edisto, at a distance of thirty miles ; and I now found 
that I had mistaken my course and was completely 
lost. 

Not knowing what to do, I retraced the road for 
several nights, hoping by some chance to learn the 
route to Columbia, but in vain. I then determined to 
travel due north, and trust to Providence to guide me 
to some road that might lead me to Maryland. I 
made my way pretty well for the first night ; but on 
the second, a dense fog, through which the stars could 
not be seen, compelled me to remain in a swamp for 
more than a week, waiting for clear nights. The 
equinoctial storm came on, and raged for four days, 
with a fury which I had never before witnessed in 
this annual gale ; during which time I scarcely moved, 
drawing my subsistence from a small corn field at the 
edge of the swamp in which I lay. 

After the storm was over the weather became calm 
and clear, and, by short marches, I followed a road 
which appeared to run nearly north-west, till on the 
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first day, or rather night, of October, by my calendar, 
I came to a broad and well-frequented road, crossing 
the one I was in at nearly right angles, which I pur- 
sued cautiously. I had lately crossed many small 
streams, but in my second night on this road I came 
to a narrow and deep river, which I was obliged to 
swim, carrying my packages on my back. 

I had as yet fallen in with no considerable towns, 
and, going round by the woods, I had avoided the 
small hamlets; but on the fourth night after cross- 
ing the above river, I came in sight of a considerable 
village, with lights burning in many of the houses. I 
knew my danger from the patrols with which all south- \ 

em towns are provided ; and making a long circuit to ' 

the right, I came to the banks of a broad river which 
flowed past the village. This compelled me to go back. 
Wandering a long time in swamps and pine woods, it 
was break of day when I gained the road beyond the 
village ; I therefore passed the day in the swamps. 
On the following night, I soon found myself in an 
open country of cotton and com fields; with nume- 
rous houses, from which the barking of dogs was in- 
cessant. I felt that I was in the midst of dangers, 
and that I was entering a region very difierent from 
the wilderness, broken only by solitary plantations or 
lonely huts, through which I had lately passed. I had 
no doubt that I was in the neighbourhood of some 
town, but I knew not its name nor country; and at 
length I perceived a large town, silent, and present- 
ing the appearance of a total solitude. The country 
around was so open, that I despaired of passing so 
large a place at a distance, and of finding the road 
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again ; I therefore determined to risk all consequences, 
and attempt to pass it in the dark. I came to a broad 
river running between me and the town; and finding 
several small boats, I seized one, and was quickly on 
the opposite shore of the river. I entered the town, 
and proceeded to its centre, without seeing even a 
rat in motion. Finding myself in an open space, I 
s stopped to examine the streets, and recognised the jail 

of Columbia, and the tavern in which I had lodged on 
the night after I was sold. 

This discovery made me feel almost at home, with 
my wife and children. I remembered the streets, and 
hastened to the extremity of the town, running rather 
than walking till dawn, when I left the road, and took 
/ shelter in the pine woods. I had now been travelling 

almost two months, and was still so near the place from 
which I had first departed, that I could have walked 
to it in a week, by daylight; but I hoped, that as I 
was now in a country through which I had travelled 
before, my future process would be more rapid. I 
could avail myself of my former knowledge of the cus- 
toms of South Carolina. From dark until ten or 
eleven at night the patrol are very watchful, always 
traversing the country in quest of negroes; but to- 
wards midnight, these gentlemen grow cold or sleepy, 
and generally betake themselves to some house, where 
they can procure a comfortable fire. 

I now made it my rule to remain in my hiding place 
until after ten o'clock, and this night I did not come to 
the road till within an hour of midnight. This was 
well for me; for when within two or three h\mdred 
yards of the road, I heard people conversing. After 
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some minutes they departed, galloping away on their 
horses, each party pursuing a different route. They 
were certainly a band of patrollers going home for 
the night. When they were out of hearing, I walked 
on the road as fast as I could, for hours, when I came 
again into the lane leading to the house, where I had 
first remained a few days, in Carolina. Turning away, 
and passing the plantation two or three miles, I left 
the road and sought a place of concealment for the 
day. 

I was now in an open, thickly-peopled country, and 
travelled only from midnight till three in the morn- 
ing. I heard parties of patrollers, but knowing that 
they never remain out all night except in times of 
apprehended danger, and the country appearing to 
be quiet, I felt little fear of them. There was plenty 
of com in the fields, and the sweet potatoes had not 
yet been dug; so that there was no scarcity of pro- 
visions, and my health and strength were good. For 
more than two weeks I pursued the road from Co- 
lumbia, believing I was on my way to Camden, during 
which time I crossed many small streams. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



On the 24th of October, according to my computation, 
in a dark night, I came to a river, which appeared both 
broad and deep. Having sounded it, I found I could 
not ford it, and no boat could be seen ; the place ap- 
peared strange, and I feared I was lost. At sunrise^ 
I ascended a tree, and guessed the stream to be about 
a mile in width; there was a house on the opposite 
shore, with several boats in the river. I remained in 
this tree the greater part of the day, and saw several 
persons cross the river, but no boats were left on my 
side of it. I therefore determined to cross it by swim- 
ming ; and succeeded in my hazardous undertaking in 
about an hour, with all my things in safety. It was 
ten o* clock ; and in the middle of the night I resumed 
my journey, — ^in perplexity, almost amounting to des- 
peration ; for it was now evident this was not the road 
I had before travelled to the south, and how to reach 
the right way, I knew not. 

After travelling five or six miles, with the north star 
in view, I became satisfied that my course lay north- 
west, and that I was consequently going out of my way. 
To heighten my anxiety, I had not tasted any animal 
food since I crossed the Savannah river, and a sen- 
sation of hunger harassed me constantly ; but fortune 
had now a little in store for me. At night, whilst 
gathering some fallen persimmons, a noise overhead 
attracted my attention, and on the tree I saw a large 
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Opossum, gathering fruit like myself. I brought it to 
the ground with a long stick, and it proved to be very 
fat, weighing at least ten pounds. About a mile from 
the persimmon tree, I halted on a rising ground in a 
thick wood, where I killed my opossum, skinned it, 
and making a large fire, roasted my prize. Could I 
have scalded it without skinning, it would have served 
me for a week ; but by doing this, and for want of a 
dripping-pan, I lost the fat. Daylight appeared when 
it was ready, and I made a sumptuous breakfast. 

I had hitherto followed the north star as the most 
direct guide to Maryland; but I now saw I was wrong, 
and I passed the whole day in thinking how I should 
regain my lost way. There being oak timber and no 
swamps in this region, I concluded I was not near the 
sea-coast. At night I resumed my course, keeping the 
north star on my left hand. I killed a rabbit, and 
roasted it at my resting-place in the morning. I pur- 
sued the same course for three nights, intending to 
reach the road from Columbia to Richmond in Vir- 
ginia ; but I made little progress through the woods, 
and on the third day cloudy weather compelled me to 
lay by. Fine days and cloudy nights kept me station- 
ary for more than a week ; but a brisk wind from the 
north-west brought clear nights, in which I made the 
best of my way across the country, without regard to 
roads, forests, or streams of water ; the latter of which 
were muddy, but not deep. One night I became en- 
tangled in a thick, deep swamp, where the trees were 
so tall and close that I could not see the stars. I 
wandered there for some hours, most of the time with 
mud and water over my knees, wading in stagnant 
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pools ; till at length, hopeless of extricating myself 
from this abyss of mud, water, brambles, and fallen 
timber, I scrambled to a large tussock, where I sat 
down to await the coming of day, intending to go to 
the high land as soon as the sun should be up. Bat 
no shore was even then to be seen, — in eyery direction 
was the same deep, dreary, black solitude ; and, to add 
to my misfortune, the morning proved so cloudy that 
I could not discover the east from the west. After 
waiting several hours for a sight of the sun, and then 
wandering as long in search of a running stream, I 
sat down in despair of getting out of this detestable 
place. 

My bag of meal was long since gone ; and I pos- 
sessed but a few grains of parched corn, and nearly 
a pint of chestnuts, which I had picked up before en- 
tering the swamp. About ten o'clock I sat down to 
make my breakfast upon a very small quantity of com. 
On my left hand was a large piece of water, appa- 
rently deep, for no grass grew in it. I was amused 
by the gambols of two squirrels on some trees near 
me : half pleased with their joyous movements, and 
half covetous of their carcases to roast and devour, 
I paid no attention to some sounds on my left, which 
I thought proceeded from frogs, till the breaking 
of a stick made me turn my head, and I perceived a 
monstrous alligator crawling over the mud, with his 
eyes fixed upon me. He was within fifteen feet of 
me, and in a moment more I should have been his 
prey. He could easily have knocked me down with 
his tail ; and if his jaws had once been closed on a 
leg or an arm, he would have dragged me into the 
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water, in spite of any resistance it was in my power 
to have made. 

At the sight of him, I sprang to my feet and ran to 
the other end of the fallen tree on which I sat, where 
I viewed him at leisure. Finding me out of his reach, 
he raised his body from the ground, elevated his snout, 
and gave a wistful look which I well understood ; then 
turning slowly round, he retreated to the water and 
disappeared. This adventure alarmed me, as, had it 
occurred in the night, escape would, have been almost 
impossible. 

The whole day was spent in the swamp, and a night 
of unbroken darkness succeeded. In the evening of 
the second day I saw the sun, but it was too late to 
try to extricate myself, and I was obliged to pass ano- 
ther night in the thick boughs of a fallen cypress tree, 
where the alligator could not have reached me. The 
morning of the third day was clear, and I set off for 
the east. I must have proceeded ^ye miles before I 
reached dry land ; and, in fear and hunger, my clothes 
torn to pieces by briars and snags, I lay down in the 
woods on the high ground to wait for night, when I 
resumed my journey. The first plantation I reached 
was a cotton field; but finding no grain, I continued 
my way for two or three miles, when I came to a field 
of corn which had been gathered into heaps. Having 
filled my bag, I went into the woods, where, after 
having made a fire and despatched my meal, I lay 
down and fell into a soimd sleep. I awoke after sun- 
rise, when looking round me, I saw, within less than 
a hundred yards, some men employed in building a 
new house in the woods. Dropping instantly to the 
o 
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ground, I crawled away till out of sight, when I ran 
off: my fire had died away during my sleep, and this 
saved me. 

I secreted myself in the woods till night ; when I 
continued my course eastward, and after midnight came 
upon a beaten road, which I resolved to follow. I had 
killed a ground hog, which I roasted and ate for my 
breakfast, — a most grateful repast. On surveying the 
woods around me in the afternoon, after my usual 
sleep, I saw, at the distance of half a mile, a man 
moving slowly about in the forest, apparently watching, 
like myself, to see if any one was in view. Eyeing 
him attentively, I saw that he was a black ; and firom 
his movements in and out of a covert of boughs, I 
became satisfied that he was a negro slave ; and I de- 
termined to speak to him. 

When the man first saw me, about a hundred yards 
from him, he shewed much agitation, and seemed dis- 
posed to run away from me ; but when I called to him, 
he became more assured, and waited till T came up to 
him. I found him to be a dark mulatto, small in per- 
son, and lame in one leg. He had been well-bred, and 
possessed good manners and fine address. I told him 
I was travelling, and presumed this was not his dwell- 
ing place ; upon which he informed me that he was 
a native of Kent county, in the state of Delaware, and 
had been brought up as a house servant by his master, 
who on his death-bed had made a will, directing that 
he should be set free by his executors, at the age of 
twenty-five ; and that in the mean time, he should be 
hired out as a servant by some person who would treat 
him well. Soon after the death of his master, the 
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executors let him to a man at Wilmington, who em- 
ployed him as a waiter for three or four months, when 
he took him to a small town called Newport, and sold 
him to a man, who took him immediately to Baltimore. 
There he was again sold or transferred to another man, 
who brought him to South Carolina, and sold him to 
a cotton planter, mth whom he had lived more than 
two years, and from whom he had nm away three 
weeks before the time that I saw him, with the inten* 
tion of returning to Delaware. 

He said, that being lame and becoming fatigued by 
travelling, he had stopped here and made this shelter 
of boughs and bark of trees, under which he had re- 
mained more than a we^ before I met him. He in- 
vited me into his camp, as he called it, where he had 
an old skillet, more than a bushel of potatoes, and 
several fowls, all of which he said he had purloined 
in the neighbourhood. This encampment was in a 
level open wood, and it appeared surprising to me that 
its occupant had not been discovered and conveyed 
back before this time. I told him I thought he ran 
great risk by remaining here, and advised him to break 
up his lodge immediately and pursue his journey, tra- 
velling only in the night. He then proposed to travel 
in company with me ; but this I declined, because of 
his lameness and want of discretion, though I did not 
assign these reasons to him. I remained with him two 
or three hours, and ate a dinner of fowls, dressed after 
his rude fashion. I pressed upon him the necessity of 
leaving the place he occupied ; but he said he intended 
to remain a few days longer, unless I would take him 
with me. 

o2 
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On quitting my new acquaintance, I thought it pru- 
dent to change my place of abode for the remainder 
of the day. I therefore removed, at least two miles, 
along the top of the hill that I occupied, and concealed 
myself in a thicket until dark ; when returning to the 
road I had left in the morning, and travelling hard all 
night, I came to a large stream of water just at the 
break of day. As it was too late to pass the river 
with safety at this ford, I went half a mile higher, 
and swam across the stream at a place where both 
sides of it were skirted by trees. I had several large 
potatoes which the man had given me, and which 
served me for food that day. At the rising and set- 
ting of the sun, I found that I was travelling to the 
north-west, instead of to the north or north-east; at 
night, therefore, I took once more to the woods, with 
the stars for my guides in the latter direction. 

This was a fortunate night for me : the atmosphere 
was clear, the ground high, dry, and free from thickets. 
I passed several fields with the com still standing on 
them, and a potatoe lot, with heaps of fine potatoes ; 
but my best luck was in taking a large opossum as fat 
as a well-fed pig. The following night was dark, com- 
pelling me to remain in my camp; and the next day 
brought a terrible storm of rain and wind that con- 
tinued more than twenty-four hours ; nor was there a 
clear night for more than a week. During all this 
time I lay in my camp, and subsisted on the provisions 
I had brought to the place. Tempted by the com and 
potatoes, I had taken more than I should have con- 
sumed had not the bad weather obliged me to remain 
here ; but this was well for me. 
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At the end of the cloudy weather I felt much re- 
freshed and strengthened, and resumed my journey in 
high spirits, although I now began to feel the want 
of shoes, mine having long since been worn out; my 
boots also beginning to fail so much, I was obliged 
to bind straps of hickory bark about them to keep 
them from falling to pieces. It was now November, 
and I was yet in South Carolina. I determined to 
abandon the roads altogether, and advanced steadily, 
though slowly, for four or five nights, setting my face 
to the north star ; when I was again delayed by dark 
weather, and kept in idleness nearly two weeks. On 
the second night after this, my course was arrested by 
a broad and rapid river, which I believed to be the 
Catawba ; this I crossed by swimming, resting at some 
large rocks near the middle. I now considered myself 
in North Carolina. 

The month of November is always a season of clouds 
and vapours; but at this time the fine weather van- 
ished early in the month, and all the clouds of the 
universe seemed to have collected in North Carolina. 
From the second night after passing the Catawba, I 
did not see the north star for three weeks, and in that 
time made no progress; although I moved about to 
prevent the continual appearance of the smoke of my 
fires in one place. There had as yet been no hard 
frost, and the leaves were still on the oak trees; but 
the north-west wind which dispelled the mist, also 
brought down nearly all the leaves of the forest, ex- 
cept evergreens; and the nights became clear and 
frosty. Hitherto the oak woods had been my shelter ; 
now I was obliged to seek groves of young pines. The 
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com fields were empty of all but the stalks, and the- 
potatoes had been taken out o£ the lots, except sudi 
as were buried ; thus the means of subsistence became 
every day more scarce. The toil that I underwent for 
the first half of December was excessive, and my 8ii£- 
ferings for want of food were great. Sometimes I was 
fortunate enough to find boats or canoes ^ but this did 
not occur often ; and I believe that in these two weeks 
I swam over nine rivers, so deep that I could not ford 
them; the number of creeks and riviidets through 
which I waded being hr greater ; and Ike water in 
all of which was nearly as cold as ice. 

In one of these fine nights, I saw several dry hides 
under a shed near the house of a planter, one of which 
I took, and having beaten it with a stick till it was 
pliable, I made of it three pairs of mocassins. One 
day, as I lay in a pine thicket, several wild pigs came 
near me, one of which I knocked down with a stone 
as it passed close to me, and succeeded in killing it. 
This pig was very fat, and probably weighed from 
thirty to forty pounds. FeeHng greatly exhausted, 
and being in a very large forest, far removed from 
white inhabitants, I resolved to remain a few days in 
this place, to regale myself with the flesh of the pig ; 
which I preserved by hanging it up in the shade, after 
cutting it into pieces. On the succeeding night, a 
storm of haU, snow, and sleet came on, which con- 
tinued fifteen or sixteen hours ; the snow lay four 
inches in depth, and the whole country was covered 
with a crust almost hard enough to bear a man. In 
this state of the weather I could not travel, and my 
pork was invaluable to me; it was frozen as it hung 
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on the branches of the trees. On the fourth day the 
weather changed ; the wind blew from the south, the 
snow melted away, the air became mild, and the sun 
shone with almost the warmth of spring. It was ma- 
nifest that my pork, now soft and oily, would not long 
be sound, and becoming putrid would compel me to 
quit the place. I resolved to pursue my journey ; 
first roasting my pork, wrapping it carefully in green 
pine leaves, and enveloping the whole in a sort of 
close basket, which I made of the small boughs of 
trees. Equipping myself for my journey, with my 
meat in my knapsack, I again took to the woods, 
keeping the north star over my left eye^ 

The weather being now very variable, I was seldom 
able to travel more than half the night. The fields 
were muddy, the low grounds wet, and often covered 
with water, through which I was obliged to wade ; the 
air was damp and cold by day, the nights were frosty, 
and the ice often an inch thick. From this cold I 
inferred, either that I was pretty far north, or that 
I had advanced too much to the left, towards the 
mountain coimtry. To satisfy myself, one &ir day 
I climbed to the top of a pine tree which stood on 
the summit of a hill, and took a wide survey of the 
region around me. Eastward, I saw only vast plan- 
tations and forests. On the south, the faint beams 
of a winter sun shed a soft lustre over the woods, 
which were dotted at remote distances with the ha- 
bitations of men, and the openings they had made in 
the green champagne of the endless pine groves, 
which nature had planted in the direction of the mid- 
day sun. On the north, at a great distance, I saw 
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a tract of low and flat country, which, in my opinion, 
was the vale of some great river ; and beyond this, 
at the farthest stretch of vision, the eye was lost in 
the blue transparent vault, where the extremity of the 
arch of the world touches the abode of perpetual win- 
ter. Turning westward, the view passed beyond the 
region of pine trees, which was followed afar off by 
naked and leafless oaks, hickories, and walnuts; and 
still beyond these rose, high in air, elevated tracts 
of country, clad in the white livery of snow, and bear- 
ing the impress of mid-winter. 

It was now apparent that I had borne too far west- 
ward, and was within a few days' journey of the moun- 
tains. On descending, I determined at night to shape 
my course due east, until I should be out of this re- 
gion. According to my calendar, it was the day before 
Christmas when I ascended the pine tree ; and I be- 
lieve that I was at that time in the north-western 
part of North Carolina, not far from the Yadkin river. 
When night came I took a road which I thought led 
in an easterly direction ; and on Christmas-day I en- 
camped in an old field, overgrown with young pines 
and holly trees. I celebrated the day by breakfasting 
on fat pork, without salt, and with parched corn for 
bread. At night it was so dark that I kept in the 
road with difficulty ; much snow fell during the night, 
and at break of day it lay more than a foot deep. 
Fortunately, at about half a mile from the road, I 
foimd on the side of a steep hill, a shelving rock facing 
the south ; here I took refuge and kindled a fire. The 
snow continued falling until it was full two feet deep 
around me, and being fearful of discovery by my tracks 
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in it, I kept close till the third day, when I ventured 
back to the road, which I found tracked and beaten 
by waggons, sledges, and horses. I travelled with ease 
by snow-light, and after the morning star rose, came 
to a river, which I think must have been the Yadkin. 
It appeared to be about two hundred yards wide, and 
very rapid. My com was quite gone, and not more 
than a pound of pork remained. 

When the first rays of morning appeared, I entered 
the river at the ford, and waded till it was three feet 
deep, when it felt as if it cut my flesh, and I was 
nearly upset by a large cake of floating ice. My 'cou- 
rage failed, and I returned to the shore. Here I found 
my pain greatly increased by the action of the air; 
and returning to the river, I rushed forward as fast as 
the weight of water would permit, exerting my utmost 
strength and skill to gain the opposite bank. At 
every stroke my arms and legs were cut and bniised 
by cakes of solid ice, or weighed down by floating 
masses of congealed snow. In ten minutes my limbs 
felt benumbed, my hands stiff and almost powerless ; 
and when at about thirty feet from the shore, a vio- 
lent current, caused by a rock above me, carried me 
with resistless violence down the stream. Wholly 
unable to contend with the fury of the waves, and 
penetrated by the coldness of death, I gave myself 
up for lost, and was commending my soul to God, 
when I perceived a long hanging branch of a large tree 
sweeping to and fro, as its ends were washed by the 
current just below me. In a moment I was in contact 
with the tree, and, making the effort of despair, seized 
one of its limbs. Bowed down by the weight of my 
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body, the branch yielded to the power of the water, 
which rushing against me, swept me round and dashed 
me against the shore, where I clung to some roots near 
the bank ; and the limb of the tree springing back to 
its former position, again dipped its branches in the 
mad stream. 

Creeping out of the water, my circumstances were 
little improved. Long icicles hung from the trees, and 
the hoar frost glistened upon the snow which oorered 
the plain before me axtd. spread on the woods around. 
There were three alternatives for me — to obtain a fire, 
to die, or to surrender myself at the first house I could 
reach. Staggering forward, I reached a wood bordered 
by a field, under the fence of which I stopped ; and 
to my unspeakable joy, found my fire apparatus dry 
and in perfect safety. With the aid of my touchwood 
and some dry moss, a small flame was obtained, and 
by adding some crisp leaves, I socm had sufficient fire 
to consume the dry wood which I gathered from the 
fence and a £Edlen tree. Having raked away the snow 
from about the fire, by the time the sun was up, 
my frozen clothes were reeking before the flame; 
warming myself by it, I felt the glow of returning life 
once more invigorating my blood, and giving animation 
to my limbs. 

The public road was near me on one hand, and an 
enclosed field on the other ; but my condition made it 
impossible for me to leave the place that day. I was 
aLso totally without provisions. As evening came on, 
the wind rose and blew with intense keenness. Ad- 
vancing into the field, I discovered a building at some 
distance. There being no appearance of light, I went 
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to reconoitre; and found it to be a small barn, standing 
alone, with no other inhabitants about it than a few 
cattle and a flock of sheep. After much trouble, I 
succeeded in entering the bam by starting the nails 
that confined one of the boards at the corner. I found 
it nearly filled with com, and a heap of husks in a 
corner. Into these I crawled ; covered myself up, and 
soon became warm; when I fell into a sleep, from 
which I was awakened by persons walking about in 
the bam, talking of the cattle and sheep they had 
come to feed with the husks which covered me. I ex- 
pected every moment to be discovered; but fortunately, 
without seeing me, they changed their operations, and 
went to work; some husking com and throwing the 
husks on the pile over me ; others loading carts with 
the corn, and hauling it away. They continued in the 
bam all day; in the evening, they gave more husks 
to the cattle, and went home. 

After waiting two or three hours I arose, and filling 
my pockets with ears of com, I retumed to the woods, 
where I kindled a fire, and parched more than half a 
gallon of com. Before day, I again retumed to the 
bam and secreted myself as before, while the people 
laboured as on the previous day. At night I repaired 
to the woods and parched more com. In this manner 
I passed more than a month, lying in the bam all day, 
and going to the woods at night; but at length this 
employment was ended, and I watched daily the feed- 
ing of the cattle with the husks, knowing that I muBt 
quit my winter retreat before they were exhausted. 

While I lay here there were frequent changes of 
weather. The snow remained but ten days, and was 
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succeeded by a week of warm rainy weather, follo\ired 
by dry cold winds from the north. The montH of 
February was cloudy, damp, and squally. About the 
first of March the air became clear and dry, the winds 
boisterous from the west ; and on the third of this 
month, having filled my little bag and all my pockets 
with parched com, I left my winter quarters about 
ten o'clock at night, again proceeding on my way to 
the north. I pursued the road for several nights, cross- 
ing many small streams without swimming, though 
several wet me as high as the arm-pits. Nothing 
extraordinary befel me till the twelfth of March : ven- 
turing out earlier than usual in the evening, I was 
descending a hill along the side of which the road 
had been cut into the earth ten or twelve feet in depth, 
with banks on each side, so steep and slippery, that 
it was impossible for a man to ascend them, when I 
heard the sound of horses before me, and in a mo- 
ment two horsemen were close to me, trotting up the 
road. Escape was impossible, either by the banks or 
retreating, and I threw myself into a deep gully cut in 
one side of the road by the water which had run 
down during the rains. Lying close to the ground, 
they rode almost over me, and passed on. 

On descending the hill, I saw a river before me, in 
crossing which I was compelled to swim at least two 
hundred yards ; and found the cold so oppressive that 
I was obliged to stop in the woods and make a fire 
to dry myself. I did not move again till the next 
night; and on the fourth night after this, I came to 
a great river, which I suppose was the Roanoke ; this 
I was obliged to swim ; but the current being strong. 
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I was an hour in doing so, and suffered greatly from 
the intense cold. 

Judging by the aspect of the country, I now sup- 
posed myself to be in Virginia. I was reduced to the 
utmost extremity for want of provisions : my com was 
almost spent, and no more was to be obtained in the 
fields at this season. I travelled three days without 
food of any kind, when, nearly exhausted with hunger, 
I at night entered a stackyard where I found some 
unthrashed oats. Of these I took as much as I could 
carry, and stopped in a pine forest a few miles farther 
on, where I made a large fire, and, after rubbing the 
grain from the straw, parched at least half a gallon. 
I spent the night in feasting upon this. 

The weather was now becoming warm, though the 
rivers were cold; and I saw that the farmers had 
ploughed the fields, preparatory to planting the com. 
Every night I saw people burning brush in the new 
grounds ; and the appearance of the country satisfied 
me that I had not lost many days in reckoning this 
to be the last of March. I lay in this pine wood 
two days to recruit my strength; then striking off in 
an easterly direction, I soon came to a great road, 
evidently much travelled, leading towards the north- 
east. My bag was replenished with more than a gallon 
of parched oats, and I had yet one pair of mocassins 
made of raw hide ; but my shirt was totally gone, and 
my last pair of trowsers now in actual service. A 
tolerable waistcoat still remained to me ; and my great 
coat, though full of honourable scars, was yet capable 
of much service. Pursuing this road, I was obliged 
to be cautious; travelling only from after dark until 
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daybreak; my progress therefore was not rapid. It 
became difficult to get food ; and when my oats began 
to fail, I attacked the corn-crib of a planter that was 
near the road. The house was built of round logs, 
covered with boards, one of which I removed, and 
thrusting my arm down, I took as much com as filled 
my bag, my pockets, and a large handkerchief. This 
gave me food enough for a week, and before it was 
consumed I reached the Appomatox river, which I 
crossed in a canoe that I found moored at the shore 
a few miles above the town of Petersburg. I ap- 
proached this town in the night, but did not attempt 
to pass through it, for fear of the patrol ; and there- 
fore turned to the left through the country. 

The great road leading to Richmond is so marked 
above the other ways in this part of Virginia, that 
there was no difficulty in following it ; and on the 
third night after passing Petersburg, I saw the capital 
•of Virginia. It was only a little after midnight when 
the city presented itself to my sight ; but I was afraid 
to traverse it because of the patrol. Turning therefore 
into a forest near a small town by the south side of 
the river, I lay there till noon ; when taking my pack- 
age from my back, I advanced into the village as if 
I had only come from some plantation in the neigh- 
bourhood. This I believe was on a Sunday, for the 
village was quiet, and I only saw two or three per- 
sons, whom I passed unnoticed, and crossed the bridge 
without attracting the least attention. Entering Rich- 
mond, I kept along the principal street, walking at a 
slow pace, and turning my head from side to side, as 
if much attracted by the objects round me, and more 
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attentive to the houses than the people. A crowd of 
ladies and gentlemen returning from church passed hy 
me as I stood on the outside of the foot pavement, 
with my face turned to the opposite side of the street, 
and they took no notice of me. I then resumed my 
walk leisurely, and reached the limit of the town, 
unaccosted hy any one. As soon as I was clear of the 
city I quickened my pace — sometimes actually running 
— and in less than an hour was safely lodged in the 
thickest part of the woods on the north of Richmond, 
four miles from the river. This was my boldest exploit, 
except my visit to the gentleman in Georgia. 

My com was now failing ; hut as I had once secretly 
entered a crib, I had no apprehension, and I never 
again suffered by hunger. After leaving Richmond, I 
kept along the great road, avoiding the black men 
whom I met ; but one moonlight night, five or six days 
after I left this place, a man stepped out of the woods, 
and, accosting me familiarly, made many inquiries con* 
ceming my jouney. He was a mulatto, and carried 
a club. Not liking his appearance, I determined to 
watch him; and he seemed intent on observing me, 
drawing closer as he talked to me. This increased my 
suspicion, and to avoid him I crossed the road several 
times ; but he followed me closely. The moon throw- 
ing his shadow forward, enabled me to see his motions 
without turning my head. At length, raising his right 
hand gently, he took the stick, and drawing it slowly 
over his head, was in the act of striking me, when, 
springing backward and raising my own staff, I brought 
him to the ground by a stroke on his forehead, and 
beat him till he roared for mercy and begged me not 
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to kill him. I left him in no condition to pursue me, 
and hastened on my way as fast as my legs would 
carry me. This man was undoubtedly one of tHose 
wretches employed by white men to kidnap people of 
colour; but for once the deceiver was deceived. The 
same night I swam across the Pammunky river, near 
the village of Hanover, and secreted myself before day 
in a dense cedar thicket. 

The next night, in ascending a hill, I saw the head 
of a man rise on the opposite side, when I instantly 
ran into the woods and concealed myself behind a 
large tree. The traveller was on horseback; but the 
road being sandy I did not hear him. He also saw 
me ; for when he came opposite to the spot where I 
stood, he stopped and asked how far it was to some 
place, adding that he did not wish to hurt me ; but as 
I did not answer, he rode on. 

Before daylight I had reached the Matapony river, 
through which I waded ; but knowing that I was not 
far from Maryland, and anxious to get forward, I was 
indiscreet enough to travel till daybreak, when I could 
not find a hiding place, and was obliged to keep on the 
road till gray twilight in order to reach a wood in sight 
before me, to gain which I was compelled to pass a 
house by the road side ; and when only fifty yards 
beyond it, a white man opened the door, and called 
to me to stop. As I did not do so, he set his dog upon 
me, which was soon vanquished by my stick. Starting 
off", I heard the report of a gun, the contents of which 
I received in my legs. I fell, and was soon surrounded 
by several persons, a party of patroUers, who beat me 
with sticks and stones until I was almost senseless. 
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when they bound me with cords and threw me into the 
kitchen of the house, like a dead dog. One of my 
eyes was almost beaten out, and the blood was run- 
ning from my mouth, nose, and ears ; but they refused 
to wash it off, or even to give me a drink of water. 

In a short time a justice of the peace arrived, and 
when he looked at me, ordered me to be unbound, to 
have water to wash with, and bread to eat. He 
appeared to have some sensibility, for he harshly re- 
primanded those who had beaten me: he then asked 
me my name, place of abode, my destination, and the 
name of my master. I said only in reply, that I was 
going to Maryland, where I lived. He then said it 
was his duty to send me to prison; and I was im- 
mediately carried in a cart to a small village called 
Eowling Green, where I was locked up in the jail A 
doctor came and extracted thirty-four duck-shot from 
my legs, which he dressed, and owing to the reduced 
state of my blood, from long fasting and fatigue, 
no inflammation followed. In the afternoon, the jailor 
brought me my allowance of provisions, — more than 
a pound of com bread, some boiled bacon and a jug 
of water ; two thirds of this I devoured immediatelyi 
and saved the rest for supper. 

For several days I was not able to stand; but the 
daily allowance of food was sufficient* After I became 
better and able to walk, the jailor frequently endea- 
voured to prevail on me to confess where I had come 
from ; but in this he was unsuccessful. I remained in 
the jail more than a month, growing quite fat and 
strong, but saw no means of escape. The prison 
was of brick, the floors of solid oak ; the door being 
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secured by iron bolts let into the posts, and connected 
by a stout band of iron ; indeed, every thing appeared 
sound and strong. My feet were chained together; 
but, by working out of its socket a small pin that 
secured a bolt, I learned to remove the chain. The 
jailor visited me every morning and evening for a few 
minutes — at all other times I was alone. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



I HAD now been in prison thirty-nine days, and had 
quite recovered from my wounds ; and one morning, 
the jailor being late in bringing my breakfast, I com- 
menced beating the door with my fist, for which I got 
reprimanded: it happened, however, that in striking 
one of the door-posts, I discovered it to be a mere 
shell of unsound wood ; for as I struck it I could hear 
the decayed parts crumble to pieces within. On exami- 
nation, I became satisfied that I could easily split it to 
pieces with the iron bolt which confined my feet. 

This day appeared like a week to me, but when 
night at length came, I disengaged myself from my 
irons, and with the aid of the bolt, wrenched away 
the large staple that held one end of the bar across 
the door ; the hasps of which were easily drawn away, 
and it swung open of its own weight. 

I now walked into the jail yard, and found all quiet, 
with the exception of a few lights burning in the 
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village windows. At first I moved slowly along the 
road ; then quickening my pace, I ran along the high- 
way, till I was more than a mile from the jail ; I here 
took to the woods, and travelled all night in a nor- 
therly direction. At daybreak, I hid myself in a cedar 
thicket until the evening, without anything to eat. 
On the second night I crossed the Potomac, at Hoe's 
ferry, in a small boat ; and the night following, crossed 
the Patuxent in a canoe which I found chained by the 
shore. 

About one in the morning I reached the door of 
my wife's cabin, but it was five minutes before I 
could summon fortitude to knock at it. At length I 
rapped lightly, and was immediately asked, in the well- 
known voice of my wife, " Who is there ? " I replied 
'' Charles. " She then came to the door, and opening 
it slowly, said, " Who is this that speaks so much like 
my husband ? " I then rushed into the cabin and made 
myself known to her ; but it was some time before I 
could convince her that I was really her husband re- 
turned from Georgia. The children were then caUed 
up, but they had forgotten me. 

When I attempted to take them in my arms, they 
fled from me, and took refuge under the bed of their 
mother. My eldest boy, who was four years old when 
I was carried away, still retained some recollection of 
having once had a father, but could not believe that 
I was that father. My wife, who at first was over- 
come by astonishment at seeing me again in her cabin, 
was incapable of giving credit to the fidelity of her 
own vision ; but after I had been in the house a few 
minutes, she seemed to awake as from a dream, and 
p2 
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gathering all three of her children in her arms, thrust 
them into my lap as I sat in the comer, clapped her 
hands, and laughed and cried hy turns; and in her 
ecstacy forgot to give me any supper, until I told her 
that I was hungry. Before I entered the house, I felt 
as if I could have eaten anything in the shape of food; 
but now that I attempted to eat, my appetite had fled, 
and I sat up all night with my wife and children. 

When on my journey, I thought of nothing but get- 
ting home, and never reflected that even there I might 
still be in danger ; but now that my toils were ended, 
I began to consider how I could appear with safety in 
Calvert county, where every one must know that I was 
a runaway slave. With my heart thrilling with joy 
when I looked upon my wife and children, who had 
never expected to behold me again, yet fearful of the 
coming of daylight, which must expose me to be ar- 
rested as a fugitive slave, I passed the night between 
the happiness of the present and the dread of the fu- 
ture. In all my sufferings, my courage had never for- 
saken me : the hope of again seeing my wife and little 
ones had borne me triumphantly through perils that 
even now I reflect upon as some extravagant dream; 
but when I found myself at rest imder the roof of my 
wife, the object of my labours attained, and no motive 
to arouse my energies, my firmness of resolution van- 
ished, and I was oppressed by a melancholy foreboding 
of my future destiny. The idea that I was utterly 
imable to afford protection to my own family, and was 
myself more helpless than they, tormented me with 
alternate affection and fear, until the dawn summoned 
me to decide upon my future conduct. 
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In the morning, I went to the great house and 
showed myself to my wife's master and mistress, who 
treated me with great kindness and gave me a good 
breakfast. Mr. Symmes at first advised me to conceal 
myself, but soon afterwards told me to go to work in 
the neighbourhood for wages. I continued to let my- 
self about among the farmers, until the breaking out of 
the war and Commodore Barney's coming into the Pa- 
tuxent with his flotilla, when, enlisting on board one 
of his barges, I was employed sometimes as seaman, 
sometimes as cook. I had been on board only a few 
days when the British fleet entered the Patuxent, and 
found our flotilla up the river. I was present when it 
was blown up, and assisted in the barge. The guns, 
together with the principal part of the armament, were 
sunk and lost. 

I marched with Commodore Barney's troops from 
Benedict to Bladensburg, through heavy forests of tim- 
ber and dense cedar thickets. Had General Winder 
marched half his troops down to the lower part of 
Prince George county, and attacked the British in 
these woods, not a man of them would have reached 
Bladensburg. One hundred Americans would have de- 
stroyed a thousand of the enemy, by felling trees across 
the road, and attacking them in ambush. 

When we reached Bladensburg, and the flotilla men, 
armed with cutlasses, were drawn up to work the can- 
non, I volunteered to serve in the first place on the 
left of the Commodore. We had a perfect view of the 
English army as it advanced to the bridge over t"he 
east branch ; and I could not but admire the handsome 
manner in which the British officers led on t\iOT -wotu- 
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out soldiers. General Ross was one of the finest look- 
ing men I ever saw on horseback. I stood at my gun 
tin the Commodore was shot down, when we were or- 
dered to retreat. If the militia regiments had charged 
the British as they crossed the bridge, we should hare 
killed or taken them all ; but they ran like sheep be- 
fore dogs. 

I took part in the war on the shores of the Chesa- 
peake and Patuxent. I had been employed in a fishery 
near the mouth of the Patuxent in the spring of 1813, 
when a British vessel of war came off the mouth of 
the river, and sent her boats up to drive us away. 
They cut the seines to pieces and burned the sheds; 
then marched two miles up the country, burned the 
house of a planter, carried away several cattle, with 
more than twenty slaves, who were never restored, 
although the owner offered a large ransom. 

These were the first black people whom I had known 
to desert to the British, though the practice was after- 
wards so common. In the course of this and the fol- 
lowing summer, several thousands entered the British 
fleet, none of whom were regained, as the British of- 
ficers treated them as free people. 

In this autumn, a Mrs. Wilson, who owned more 
than a hundred slaves, lost them all in a single night, 
except one man, who had a wife and several chil- 
dren on an adjoining estate ; and as they were too 
well guarded to be taken with him, he refused to go 
himself. They escaped thus: two or three stole a 
canoe one night, in which they went off to the ship, 
and informed the captain that their mistress had a 
hundred other slaves- They were desired to bring 
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them to the beach next night, when boats should be 

ready to bring them off. On the next night, about 

midnight, they arose, and partly by persuasion, partly 

by compulsion, they carried off all the slaves on the 

plantation, except the man I have named. When they 

reached the beach, they kindled a fire, as had been i 

concerted with the British officers, who sent boats ' 

to remove them on board. In the morning, the over- .' 

seer found only empty cabins in the quarter, this one 

man alone remaining, to tell what had become of his 

fellows. 

This was the greatest disaster that happened in our 
neighbourhood, in the course of the whole war, and 
much sympathy was excited for Mrs. Wilson. A de- 
putation of gentlemen was sent on board the fleet, 
with a flag of truce, to offer ransom for the slaves; 
and strong hopes were entertained that they might 
be induced to return voluntarily, as their mistress had 
never treated them with much severity. I was asked 
to go, in the character of a servant to one of the gen- 
tlemen, for the purpose of aiding in this. 

We went on board in the afternoon. The gentlemen 
were received with very little ceremony, neither seeing 
the eaptain nor being invited into his cabin, but were 
shown into a large square room under the first deck of 
the ship, which was a seventy-four; and here a number 
of officers came to ask them questions concerning the 
war and the state of the country. The rimaways were 
all lounging about on the main deck ; I went amongst 
them, and talked to them a long time about returning 
home ; but found their heads were full of notions of 
liberty and happiness in some of the West India 
islands. 
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In the afternoon all the gentlemen returned home, 
except one, who remained on board : he was a youn^ 
man of pleasing manners and lively conversation, and 
appeared soon to have become a great favourite with 
the yoimger British officers. The captain gave leave 
for him to remain a few days, for the alleged purpose 
of seeing the curiosities of the ship ; and I was re- 
tained as his servant. The ship lay at anchor off the 
coast of Calvert county until the second night, when 
all the fleet got under weigh, and stood down the bay 
towards Tangier islands, where she again cast anchor 
next morning. I was now at least seventy miles from 
home, in the enemy's ship, and liable to be carried 
to the most distant part of the world. To increase my 
alarm, about noon, a sloop of war came and took on 
board all the black people that were with us. I was 
urged to go with the others, who were bound, I was 
told, to Trinidad, where they would have lands given 
to them, and be free. I respectfully declined these 
offers, with thanks ; saying that I was abeady a free- 
man, and although I owned no land myself, I could 
have plenty from others to cultivate. 

In the evening the sloop weighed anchor, and sailed 
out of the bay. I watched her till night, and in the 
morning she was out of sight; but I never learned 
what became of the miserable mass of black fugitives 
she took to sea. 

My mission was now at an end ; I therefore asked 
the young gentleman to procure some means of con- 
veying both him and me back to Calvert. He seemed 
no less embarrassed than I was, and informed me that 
the officers said they would not land us on the western 
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shore in less than two weeks. I was obliged to be 
content, and amused myself by talking to the sailors, 
giving them an account of my way of life, and hearing 
long stories of their adventures at sea, and of the bat- 
tles they had been engaged in. I lived well ; and in 
return, instructed them in the art of taking fish in the 
bay. 

This great ship lay at anchor like a huge castle ; but 
there were many small vessels, used as tenders, sailing 
up and down the bay by night as well as by day, in 
pursuit of anything they could take. Whilst I was on 
board, I saw more than thirty vessels, chiefly bay craft, 
brought to our anchorage, and after being stripped, 
burned. The people were made prisoners and dispersed 
among the fleet, imtil they coidd be removed to Hali- 
fax or the West Indies. One day chase was given to a 
small schooner from Nanticoke river, and the British 
vessels returned the next day bringing her in their 
company. On board, besides her owner who was cap- 
tain, and two boys, were seven passengers; all of whom 
were taken out, and her cargo of Indian com having 
been removed, she was burned in the presence of her 
owner, who was much aflected. He said it was all 
the property he possessed in the world, and that his 
wife and children were now beggars. The passengers 
and crew were retained as prisoners of war on board 
the seventy-four, and were shut up every night in a 
room on the lower gun deck, to which air was admitted 
through several port-holes. 

Three or four days after, a boat's crew that had 
been out in the evening, tied their boat with a long 
rope to one of the halyards of the ship, and left it 
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floating near her bows. Some time after nightfall the 
tide turned, moved the boat along the side of the 
ship, and floated it directly under the port-holes of 
the prisoners' room. The night was dark and warm. 
I had taken a station on the upper deck, and was 
leaning over the bulwarks, when I heard something 
drop into the boat. Dark as it was, I could see men 
passing out of the port-holes into it, and in less than 
two minutes nine people had entered. I then heard 
a low whisper, and saw the boat drifting with the 
tide, loose, and the prisoners in her. I said nothing, 
and she was soon out of sight. She had not been 
long gone, when the watch passed me, and looking 
over ike side of the ship, called to the officer on deck 
that the yawl was gone. He ordered the prisoners' 
room to be examined, and found they had fled. A 
gun under me was immediately fired ; the ship's bells 
were tolled ; and blue lights were sent up, illuminating 
the water all the way from the ship to the place where 
they fell. The other ships answered by firing guns, 
casting out lights, and ringing their bells. Three boats 
put off without dielay; but, after an hour's absence, 
returned without finding those who had escaped. 

This affair presented one of the finest night scenes 
that can well be imagined. The deep thunder of the 
heavy artillery, as it broke upon the stillness of the 
night, and re-echoed from the distant shores — the 
solemn and mournful tones of the numerous bells, as 
they answered each other from ship to ship, and the 
sounds of which swelled and died away on the wide 
expanse of waters—- the shouts of the seamen, and the 
pale and ghastly appearance of the blue lights, as they 
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rose into the atmosphere and were extinguished in 
their descent upon the waters — all combined to affect 
both the eye and the ear ii^ a manner the most aw- 
ful and impressive. 

One of the prisoners remained in the ship, not having 
had courage for the daring exploit. This man explained 
the whole to the officers. He said, that the sight of 
the boat suggested the idea of escape, as the oars had 
been left in her ; that, in order to prevent the use of 
these being heard, one of the men proposed to muffle 
one of them in his coat, and scuM the boat with it until 
they should be clear of the fleet ; and then pull to the 
eastern shore. We lay much nearer to the western 
shore, in which direction all the boats that went from 
the ship pulled ; by which error the prisoners escaped. 
The captain was much enraged at this event, and 
swore revenge against the Yankees. The next day 
he fitted out eleven long boats, with more than two 
hundred men, who landed on the western shore, where 
they burned three houses with all their furniture, and 
killed a considerable number of cattle. The officer 
who headed this expedition brought back a large silk 
handkerchief full of silver spoons and other plate. 

After I had been on board nearly a week, two 
schooners, in the midst of a storm, came between us 
and the eastern shore. Our large ships could not ap- 
proach them with safety, but about a dozen tenders 
were ordered to intercept them; which they did, and 
the schooners proved to be heavy armed American 
privateers. A battle commenced, which lasted more 
than an hour, till the privateers had passed our an- 
chorage. Several of the tenders were damaged, «a^ 
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they lost more than twenty men ; but I could not per- 
ceive that the privateers were injured, as they never 
shortened sail nor altered their course, until they had 
passed to windward of all the fleet; when they changed 
their bearing and stood for Virginia. Thus these two 
privateers braved nearly forty vessels, and went to sea 
in spite of them. On the ninth day the fleet moved 
up the bay, and the captain sent the young gentleman 
and myself ashore, near the mouth of the Potomac, in 
the gig. The lieutenant who took us, when he had set 
us on shore, went to a farm-house near the bay ; and 
after pilfering the premises, set Are to the house, and 
then returned to his boat. In the summer and fall of 
1813, 1 witnessed many such atrocities. 

I continued with the army after the sack of Wash- 
ington and the defence of Baltimore ; but in the fall of 
1814, I obtained my discharge, and went to work at 
the latter place as a free man ; where I remained in 
various situations till 1820. My wife died in 1816, and 
from that time I was not often in Calvert county. I 
enjoyed good health, and in 1820, by economy, I had 
saved 350 dollars in money, the proceeds of my labour. 
I now established myself in Baltimore, where I pur- 
chased twelve acres of ground, built a small house, 
and became a farmer on my own account. I purchased 
a yoke of oxen and two cows, and sold the products of 
my farm and dairy at Baltimore market. In the course 
of two or three years I had brought my little farm into 
good culture, and had increased my stock to four cows 
and several other animals. I now lived very happily, 
with abundance of necessaries about me. I had mar- 
ried a second wife, who bore me four children, and 
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I looked forward to an old age of comfort, if not of 
ease ; little dreaming my fancied security was destined 
to be of such short duration. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



In June 1830, as I was ploughing, three gentlemen 
rode up to me ; one of whom said he was the sheriff, 
and had a writ to take me to Baltimore. I was not 
conscious of any offence, and though distrusting these 
strangers, I said I would go with them, if I might first 
unyoke my oxen; but whilst I was doing this, one 
of the gentlemen knocked me down with a heavy 
whip. When I recovered, I found myself tightly bound 
with cords ; and in this condition I was carried to Bal- 
timore, without speaking to my wife, or even entering 
my door. Instead of being taken before a judge, I 
was shut up in the city jail, with several other black 
people, men and women, who told me they had lately 
been purchased by a trader from Georgia. 

I now saw the extent of my misfortune, but could 
not learn who had seized me. In the evening, however, 
one of the gentlemen came with the jailor, and asked 
me if I knew him. On being answered in the negative, 
he avowed himself the younger of the two brothers of 
my mistress, who had whipped me before my master's 
door in Georgia. The man was so clian^ed tiisA. 1 
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should never have known him; hb black bushy hair 
was now thin and gray, and all his features were al> 
tered. After lying in jail, strongly ironed, for two 
weeks, we were chained and handcuffed in pairs, and 
driven ten miles out of Baltimore, for the night. On 
the evening of the second day, we halted at Bladens- 
burg, in a small house in full view of the ground 
where, sixteen years before, I had fought in defence 
of the liberty of that country which I then regarded 
as my own : it seemed but as yesterday. I reflected, 
that had I deserted to the enemy, how different would 
my situation have been; and this, thought I, is the 
reward of my dangers and fatigues in that disastrous 
battle. 

The next morning we marched through Washington, 
where, in the grounds fronting the President's house, 
I saw an old gentleman who, I was told, was the Pre- 
sident. Within four weeks, I was in Milledgeville, in 
Georgia, where the man who kidnapped me resided. 
He set me to work on his plantation; but I had en- 
joyed liberty too long to endure slavery, and I soon 
began to devise means of escaping to the northern 
states. August was now approaching — a favourable 
season to travel, on account of the food in the fields 
and orchards ; but I remembered my former sufferings, 
and sought some scheme of getting away, without 
again encountering such hardships. After several weeks 
of consideration, I resolved to escape to some of the 
seaports, and get a passage in a vessel bound to a 
northern city. With this view, I assumed the appear- 
ance of resignation and contentment, even telling my 
master that I lived more comfortably with him than 
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r I had done on my own small farm in Maryland ; but 

2 I believe he did not credit my assertions. 

When I first discovered that I had fallen into the 
hands of the brother .of my former mistress, I gave up 
all hope of contesting his right to me, as the property 
i of his sister ; but I found afterwards that he claimed 
: me as his own slave, whom he had purchased at £al- 
E timore ; and I concluded he had learned my residence 

; in Maryland. Complaint was .useless. I was now a 
common field-slave on a cotton plantation at Milledge- 
ville in Georgia ; where I was compelled to subsist on 
scanty and coarse food, and where I had no friend to 
give me kind words, such as I had usually received 
from my master in Morgan county. The plantation 
had formerly belonged to the father of my mistress; 
and from some of my fellow slaves, I learned, that after 
my flight, she had married a second husband, and had 
removed with him to Louisiana. This proved that my 
present master had no right whatever to me; and I 
determined, before encountering the dangers of a se- 
cond flight, to claim the protection of the law, and try 
to get discharged from imjust slavery. For this pur- 
pose I went one Sunday to a lawyer at Milledgeville, 
who told me he could not undertake my cause, because 
my master was his client ; but referred me to a young 
man, who, after hearing my story, said he believed he 
could not do anything for me, as I had no witnesses to 
prove my freedom. I said this was hard, and that it 
would be more reasonable that my master should be 
obliged to prove me a slave. He replied, that was not 
the law of Georgia, where every man of colour was pre- 
sumed to be a slave, until he could prove that he was 
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free. He then asked for a fee, and I gave him all my 
money, two dollars and twenty-five cents. He tossed 
his head, and said it was not worth accepting ; never- 
theless he took it, and told me, if I could get another 
dollar before the next Sunday, he would issue a ymt^ 
and have me brought before the court ; but if he suc- 
ceeded in getting me set free, I must engage to serve 
him for a year. I signed a paper containing these con- 
ditions, and two persons witnessed it. The lawyer ad- 
vised me to bring forward the brother of my pretended 
master, to prove that I was not his slave. 

On the following Wednesday, the sheriff came, who 
told me he had a writ to take me to Milledgeville ; but 
instead of doing this, he led me to the house, taking a 
bond of my master, by which he engaged to produce 
me at the court-house the next day; and then rode 
away, leaving me at the mercy of my kidnapper. Al- 
though the ' other slaves were frequently flogged with- 
out any apparent cause, I had never been whipped on 
this plantation ; which I attributed to the fears of my 
master, for he knew I had formerly run away from his 
sister on account of her cruelty to me, and he feared 
my escape from him now. 

His evil passions were concealed, not extinguished ; 
and now, as soon as the sheriff was gone, I was 
whipped with the long-lashed negro whip until I 
fainted, and was carried in a state of insensibility 
to the quarter. It was night when I recovered my 
senses sufficientiy to know my situation. My wounds 
had been oiled, and I was wrapped in a clean linen 
cloth; but for several days I was unable to leave 
my bed. I was not taken to Milledgeville ; but my 
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master reported that I was too ill to leave the house, 
and the judge asked no questions as to the cause. 

At the end of two weeks I was taken to Mil^ 
ledgeville. In answer to some questions from the 
judge, my master stated, in my presence, that he had 
purchased me with several others at public auction, in 
the city of Baltimore, and had paid 510 dollars for me. 
I was not permitted to speak nor contradict this false- 
hood. My lawyer then called my master's brother; 
but he refused to be sworn or examined, on account of 
a bill of sale which he produced from my master to 
himself, for an equal part of the slave Charles. This 
bill was dated several weeks previous to the time of 
trial, and the argument between the lawyers continued 
till evening. Next morning I was again brought into 
court, and the judge decided that the vntness could not 
be compelled to give evidence in a cause to which he 
was in fact a party. The court then gave judgment, 
that the law was well settled in Georgia — that every 
negro was presumed to be a slave until he proved his 
freedom by the clearest evidence — that where a negro 
was foimd in the custody or keeping of a white man, 
the law declared that white man to be his master, 
without evidence on the subject. But the case before 
the court was exceedingly plain and free from any 
doubt or difficulty. The master has brought this slave 
into Georgia as his property, has held him as a slave 
ever since, and still holds him as a slave. The title of 
the master in this case, is the best title that a man 
can have to any property ; and the order of the court 
is, that the slave Charles be returned to the custody 
of his master. 

Q 
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I was immediately ordered to return home, and from 
this time, life was a torment to me. The overseer 
often lashed my naked back in the field, through, mere 
wantonness, and frequently compelled me, after my 
day's work, to cut wood, or to perform some other 
labour until long after dark. My sufferings were too 
great for any human 'being ; and to a man who had 
tasted liberty, they were doubly oppressive. 

There was nothing of danger that could intimidate 
me, if it led to freedom. The most favourable season 
had arrived : the corn was fit for roasting, the peaches 
were beginning to ripen, and the sweet potatoes were 
large enough to be eaten; but the difficulties that 
surrounded me were greater than can be imagined by 
any but a slave in Lower Georgia. In the first place, I 
was almost naked, having only a ragged shirt of tow 
cloth, old trowsers of the same material, and an old 
woollen jacket that I had brought from home. Be- 
sides, I was closely watched until I had finished labour, 
and then locked up in a small cabin by myself for the 
night. This cabin was really a prison, and had been 
built to confine such slaves as were tried in the evening 
and sentenced to be whipped in the morning. It was 
built of strong oak logs, and had no window ; but the 
logs not fitting very close, gave it air. On Sundays I 
was permitted to work if I chose; but always under 
the charge of an old African negro, who was to give 
immediate information if I attempted to leave the 
field ; therefore, to escape on a Sunday was impossi- 
ble, and there seemed no hope of getting out of my 
sleeping room. Fortune, however, once more came to 
befriend me. 
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The lock of my prison had been clumsily fitted, 
pressing against the frame of the door, so that it was 
difficult to shut it, even in dry weather ; when damp, 
it was not easy to close it at all. Late in September, 
much rain fell for four or five days. One evening, the 
overseer followed me without any light, though it was 
very dark ; and when I was in the room he pushed the 
door after me with all his strength, causing it to pass 
within the case at the top, for one or two feet, which 
held it so fast that he could not again pull it open. 
Supposing in the darkness that the door was shut, he 
turned the key ; and the bolt of the lock passing on 
the outside of the staple, completely deceived him : 
he withdrew the key and went away. Soon after, I 
felt that the door was not shut, and escape seemed 
again possible. Waiting till everything about the 
quarter was quiet, I gave the door a strong push with 
one of my feet, and forced it open. 

The world was now all before me, but the darkness 
obscured even a house at the distance of a few yards. 
Necessity compelled me to leave the plantation without 
delay, and knowing only the great road to Milledgeville, 
a distance of seven miles, I set ofi* at a brisk walk, 
assured that no one could apprehend me on so dark 
a night. I found several lights burning in the windows 
of the houses ; but making my way directly through 
the town, I neither saw nor heard any person, and 
having gained the open country I sought some place 
where security could be found for the next day. No 
thick woods were to be seen for several miles ; and it 
was perhaps three o'clock in the morning, when I took 
refuge in a thick and dismal swamp ; soon after which 
q2 
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rain began to fall in torrents, which made me as yiret as 
if I had been in a river. Daylight at length appeared, 
but brought little mitigation of mj sufferings ; for 
the swamp lay in a well-peopled country, surrounded 
by cotton and com fields, so close to me, that it was 
dangerous to move lest any one should see me : it was 
also painful to remain without food, where hung^er was 
consuming me. My resting-place was within view of 
the road; and soon after sunrise numerous horsemen 
were passing along, though the rain continued to fall. 
I had little doubt that they were in search of me ; and 
the fear of being apprehended confined me to the 
swamp until after dark the following evening, when, 
turning my back upon Milledgeville, and walking at 
a quick pace, I made every effort to remove myself 
from a scene of suffering, the remembrance of which 
will be ever present to my mind. The rain had ceased 
at sun-down; and this night was not so dark as the 
first had been, which I thought a happy presage of 
success. But events proved that the dim light of 
this night was the cause of further misfortunes that 
awaited me. 

I have made the reader acquainted with the deep 
interest that is taken by all planters, far and wide, 
around the plantation from which a slave has escaped. 
Feuds and dissensions had produced no relaxation in 
the friendship they feel for each other, on a question 
of so much importance to them all. 

More than twenty miles of road had been left behind 
me this night; and it must have been two or three 
in the morniDg, when, as I was passing a part of the 
road that led through a dense pine grove, where the 
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trees on either side grew close to the wheel tracks, 
five or six men suddenly rushed upon me, and with 
loud cries of " Kill him ! Kill him ! " accompanied 
with oaths and opprobrious language, dragged me to 
the ground, and bound me fast, so as to confine my 
hands below my hips. Thus I was dragged about two 
miles to a kind of tavern that stood by the road side, 
where my captors were joined by at least twenty others 
who had been watching for me on the roads, and where 
the whole party passed the morning in drinking, sing- 
ing songs, and playing cards. At breakfast, they gave 
me a large cake of corn bread, and some sour milk. 
About ten in the morning my master arrived, with two 
or three other gentlemen. The former looked at me 
and said, " Well Charles, you had bad luck in running 
away this time;" and asked what any person would 
give for me. One man offered 400 dollars ; other bid- 
dings followed, and I was sold for 580 dollars to a 
gentleman, who immediately gave his note, and took 
charge of me as his property. 

The name of my new master was Jones, a planter, 
who resided about fifty miles down the country. The 
next day we set off to his residence ; he riding on 
horseback, and I walking behind, perfectly unshackled. 
I resolved, that as my owner indulged me with so 
much liberty, his trust should not be broken till after 
we reached home ; though the determination of again 
running away, and attempting to escape from Georgia, 
never abandoned me for a moment. The country we 
passed through was not rich. The soil was sandy, 
Hght, and in many places much exhausted by excessive 
tillage. The timber, where the ground was high, was 
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almost exclusively pine ; but many swamps and exten- 
sive tracts of low ground intervened, in which, maple, 
gum, and all the other trees common to such land in 
the south abounded. No improvement in the condi- 
tion of the slaves was perceptible ; but it appeared to 
me. that the want of good clothes was greater than 1 
had observed twenty years before. The overseer still 
walked in the fields with a long whip ; and the husky 
appearance of their skins, with the dry sunburnt aspect 
of their hair, proved that the slaves were strangers to 
animal food. 

On the evening of the second day we arrived at my 
master's residence, about eighty miles from Savannah. 
The plantation was about three hundred acres in ex- 
tent, and had on it about thirty working slaves of all 
classes. It was now the season of picking cotton ; and 
at the end of twenty years from my first flight, I again 
had a daily task assigned me, with a promise of half 
a cent for every pound I should pick beyond my day's 
work. Picking cotton depends more upon sleight than 
strength, and 1 was not able to pick so much in a day 
as formerly. 

My master was ardently bent on the acquisition of 
wealth, and came into the field almost every day ; fre- 
quently remonstrating, in strong language, with the 
overseer, because he did not get more work done. 
Our rations were half a peck of com per week, and 
rather more than a peck of sweet potatoes, given to 
us every Sunday morning by the overseer; but my 
master was generally present. When I had been here 
about a week, the latter stopped by me one day and 
told me that I had now fallen into good hands—that 
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he never whipped his people except in flagrant cases — 
that he governed them by a mode of punishment much 
more mild and effectual than flogging — and that if I 
came to the house in the evening he would make me 
acquainted with it. Going thither accordingly, he 
showed me a pump, set in a well in which the water 
rose to within ten feet of the surface of the ground. 
The spout of this pump was at least thirteen feet above 
the earth, and when used, the person who worked it 
ascended a ladder to the proper station. The water, 
although so near the surface, was very cold ; and the 
pump discharged it in a large stream. One of the 
women employed in the house had committed some 
offence, for which she was to be punished, and the 
opportunity was taken of showing me this new mode 
of torture. She was stripped quite naked, and tied 
to a post that stood just under the stream of water, 
as it fell &om the spout of the pump. A lad was 
then ordered to ascend the ladder, and pump upon 
the victim ; who had not been under the stream 
more than a minute, before she began to cry and 
scream in a most lamentable manner. She then made 
convulsive efforts to escape; but this was impossible. 
After another minute, or a little more, her cries became 
weaker, and her head fell forward upon her breast; 
when the boy was ordered to cease pumping. The 
woman was removed insensible, but recovered her fa- 
culties in about an hour. The next morning she com- 
plamed of lightness of head, but was able to go to 
work. This punishment was never inflicted on me; 
but those who have endured it say, that when the 
water first strikes the head and arms it is not at all 
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painful; in a very short time, however, it feels like 
the heavy hlows of large rods, of the thickness of a 
man's finger. This becomes more and more painful, 
until the skull and blade-bones appear to be broken 
in pieces. Finally, all the faculties are oppressed; 
breathing becomes more and more difficult; the eye- 
sight grows dim, and sensibiliiy ceases. The sufferer 
is afterwards restored to consciousness by bein^ laid 
in a bed, and covered with warm clothes. A giddiness 
of the head and oppression of the breast follow this 
operation for a day or two, and sometimes longer. 
This punishment is in fact a temporary murder; as 
all the pains are endured that can be felt by a person 
who is deprived of life by being beaten with blud- 
geons. The object of calling me to witness this new 
mode of torture was doubtless to intimidate me firom 
running away ; but it had precisely the opposite effect. 

On my first arrival, before 1 saw this scene, 1 had 
intended to defer my escape until the next year ; but 
from that moment 1 resolved to efiect it as quickly 
as possible. Such was the intensity of my feelings 
at this time, that 1 deliberated seriously upon the 
project of endeavouring to make my way southward, 
to join the Indians in Florida. 

On the Saturday night after this scene, I stole a yard 
of cotton bagging from the gin-house, and made it 
into a bag with a needle and thread which I borrowed 
of a black woman. Next morning 1 put my ration 
into it, under a pretence that 1 feared it might be 
stolen from me, if left open in the loft of the kitchen 
that I lodged in. This day being Sunday, 1 did not 
go to the field to work as usual, but feigning to be 
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unwell, remained in the kitchen all day, to be the 
better prepared for the toils of the following night. 
After daylight had quite disappeared, taking my bag 
under my arm, with the pretence of going to the mill 
to grind my com, I stole softly across the cotton fields 
to the nearest woods, and taking an observation of 
the stars, directed my course to the eastward, resolv- 
ing that in no event should anything induce me to 
travel a single yard on the high road, until at least 
one hundred miles from this plantation. I kept on 
steadily the whole night, meeting with no swamps 
or briery thickets in my way, and before daylight the 
plantation was more than thirty miles behind me. My 
plan was to reach Savannah, where, twenty years before, 
I had observed a great number of ships in the port, 
taking in cargoes of cotton ; and I intended to devise 
some means of procuring a passage to one of the north- 
em cities. 

When day began to break, I was in a large cotton 
field, and before the woods could be reached it was 
gpray dawn; but the forest was large, and a thicket 
of swamp laurel gave me good shelter during the day. 
It was necessary to kindle a fire, as my provisions were 
raw and undressed; but as I had now no fire appa- 
ratus, I spent at least two hours of incessant toil, 
in the endeavour to produce fire, by rubbing two sticks 
together, without the least success. I then sought 
for a stone of some kind to try to extract a spark from 
an old jack knife, that had been my companion in 
Maryland for more than three years. My labours were 
fruitless ; no stone could be found in this swamp, and 
the day was passed in anxiety and himger, a few raw 
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potatoes being my only food. Night at length came, 
and with it a renewal of my travelling labours. Avoid- 
ing carefully every appearance of a road, and pursuing 
my way until daylight, I must have travelled at least 
thirty miles this night. Before dawn I fortunately 
came upon a bed of large pebbles, on the side of a 
hill, several of which I deposited in my bag, and when 
day arrived I parched com and roasted potatoes suf- 
ficient to subsist on for two or three days. On the 
fourth night I came to a broad open highway, much 
travelled, near the side of which I established my 
quarters for the day in a thick pine wood, for the 
purpose of making observations upon the people who 
travelled it, and of judging thence to what part of the 
country it led. 

Soon after daylight a waggon passed along, drawn 
by oxen and laden with cotton; then followed some 
white men on horseback, and a whole train of waggons 
and carts, also laden with cotton. In the course of 
the day, at least one hundred thus passed towards the 
south-east, and an equal number came towards the 
west, either laden with casks of various sizes or en- 
tirely empty. Numerous horsemen, many carriages, 
and great numbers of persons on foot also passed du- 
ring the day. This satisfied me, that I must be near I 
some large town, the seat of an extensive cotton mar- 
ket, and I determined to travel on the road. I lay in , 
the woods until about eleven o'clock, when I came 
to the road, and travelled it until within an hour of 
daylight, at which time the country around appeared 
almost dear of timber, and houses were much more 
numerous than in the former part of my journey. At 
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r daybreak I sat down by the side of a High fence. I 

r. had been here but a short time, when a waggon laden 

r with cotton passed along, drawn by oxen, whose driver, 

1^ a black man, asked me if I was going towards town. 

^ Being answered in the affirmative, he asked if I would 

^ ride. I told him I had been out of town all night, 

and should be thankful for a lift. Having ascended 
, his waggon, and placed myself in a secure and easy 

position on the bags of cotton, we travelled thus for 
two hours, when we entered Savannah. In my situ- 
ation there was no danger of being suspected for a 
runaway slave, as no fugitive had ever been known 
to seek refuge in Savannah. The driver stopped his 
team before a large warehouse standing on a wharf 
by the^ river, where I assisted him to unload his cotton; 
that done, he invited me to share his breakfast of com 
bread, roasted potatoes, and some cold boiled rice. 

Whilst we were at breakfast, a black man came up, 
who asked us if we knew where he could hire a hand 
to work for a day or two. I at once replied that my 
master had sent me to town to hire myself out for a 
few weeks, and that I would go with him immediately. 
Overjoyed at being employed, I entirely forgot wages. 
Bidding farewell to the man who had given me my 
breakfast, and thanking him from my heart for his kind- 
ness, I followed my new employer, who informed me 
that he had engaged to remove a thousand bales of 
cotton &om a large warehouse to the end of a wharf, 
where a ship was taking in the cotton as a cargo. 
This man was a slave, but hired his time of his mas- 
ter at 250 dollars a year, which, he said, he paid in 
monthly instalments. He vmdertook job woik, «iid 
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hired men to assist him if the labour was too great to 
be performed by himself. In the present instance, he 
had seven or eight men besides myself, all employed 
in removing the cotton in wheelbarrows to the end of 
the wharf; when it was taken on board the ship by the 
sailors. We worked hard all day. Amongst the crew 
of the ship was a black man, with whom I resolved to 
become acquainted ; at night, therefore, I went to the 
place where the ship lay moored, and waited for his 
appearance on deck. At length he came, and sat down 
near the mainmast, smoking a pipe. After a few mi- 
nutes, I spoke to him, and he came to the side of the 
ship near where I stood, when we entered into conver- 
sation; in the course of which, he informed me that 
his home was in New York ; that he had a wife and 
children there ; but that he went to sea to gain a live- 
lihood. He asked me where my master lived, and if 
Georgia had always been my place of residence. I 
thought this was a favourable opportunity, and told him 
at once, that by law and justice, I was a free man, but 
had been kidnapped near Baltimore, forcibly brought 
to Georgia, where I was sold as a slave; and that I 
was now a fugitive, in search of some means of getting 
back to my wife and children. 

The man seemed moved by my sufferings, but told 
me he could not receive me on board the ship, as his 
captain had given him positive orders not to let any 
of the negroes of Savannah come on board, lest they 
should steal anything. He said he was on watch, and 
should continue on deck two hours ; but that his turn 
would not come the next night till after midnight. I 
begged him to enable me to secrete myself in the ship. 
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previous to her sailing, that I might be conveyed to 
Philadelphia, whither the vessel was bound. At first 
he received my application with coldness, and said he 
could not disobey the captain ; but before we parted, 
he told me he would assist me if he could, although he 
thought my plan was attended with great danger, if 
not ruin. In my situation, nothing was too hazardous, 
and I said, that if he would let me hide myself in the 
hold of the ship, among the cotton bags, no one should 
ever learn from me his knowledge of the fact, and that 
any evils consequent upon the affair should fall exclu- 
sively upon me. He then said, if I went away now, 
he would think of the matter during the next day. 

It was obvious that his heart was softened in my 
favour, and that his feelings impelled him to an act 
forbidden by his judgment and his duty to his em- 
ployers. As the houses of the city were now closed, 
I went to an empty waggon in front of the warehouse, 
and creeping into it, made my bed with the driver, 
among some com tops that he had brought to feed 
his oxen with. In the morning I went again to the 
ship and asked the people for the captain, whom I 
should not have known by his dress, which was very 
similar to that of the sailors. On being asked if he 
did not wish to hire a hand, he told me I might work 
with his men if I chose, and he would pay me my 
worth. My object was employment on board the ship, 
and not wages, and in the course of the day I found 
means to examine the hold of the vessel minutely. 
The black sailor promised not to betray me, tier dis- 
close my escape. 
At the end of three days the ship had l^^Lfttv ^ ^'^'^ 
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cargo, and I heard the captain say he intended to sail 
the next day, so that no time was to be lost, and I 
asked him for my pay, when he gave me three dollars ; 
— certainly very liberal wages, considering that my 
fare had been the same as that of the sailors, who 
had as much excellent food as they could consume. 
They were now busy trimming the ship, and making 
ready for sea. Observing that this work required them 
to spend much time in the hold of the ship, I told tlie 
captain, that as he had treated me well, I would work 
with his people the rest of this day, for my food and 
half a gallon of molasses; which he agreed to. My 
object now was to get into the hold of the ship ; and 
the first time the men who were adjusting the cargo 
C£dled for aid, I went down, and took care to remain 
there. Being placed at one side of the hold, to pack 
the bags close to the ship's timbers, I managed to leave 
a space between two of the bags large enough for a man 
to creep in and conceal himself. This was in the cen- 
tre of the hold, near an opening that was left for the 
men to get down, to stow away the last of the bags. 
Here I determined to take my passage to Philadelphia, 
if I could succeed in stealing on board the ship at 
night. 

In the evening, I bought two jugs, — one holding 
half a gallon, and the other three gallons. I filled my 
large one with water ; bought twenty pounds of pilot 
bread at a bake-office, which I tied up in a large 
handkerchief; and with my jugs in hand, went on 
board the ship to receive my molasses, which were 
given me by a boy, the captain not being on board; 
but under pretence of waiting to see him, I sat down 
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between two rows of cotton bales that were stowed 
on deck. The night was very dark, and watching an 
opportunity when the man on duty had gone forward, 
I placed both my jugs upon the bags of cotton, which 
rose in the hold almost to the deck. In another mo- 
ment I glided down amongst the cargo; and imme- 
diately placed my jugs by the side of the lair provided 
for myself. The captain came on board soon after, 
and the boy told him, he had paid me off and dismissed 
me. In a short time all was quiet, except the occa- 
sional tread of the man on watch ; but anxiety for my 
safety entirely deprived me of sleep that night. 

The captain was on deck early the next morning, 
giving orders to clear the ship for sailing, to be ready 
to descend the river with the ebb-tide at sunrise. I 
felt the motion of the ship as she got under weigh, 
and was very glad when I heard the waves of the 
ocean break against her. It appeared to me, we had 
been at sea a long time ; but being in total darkness 
when the hatches were closed, I neither knew how 
much time had elapsed since we sailed, nor what pro- 
gress the ship had made, until, having crept out into 
the open space between the rows of cotton bags, I 
heard a man, who seemed to be standing on the hatch- 
way, call out, " That is Cape Hatteras." The hatches 
were soon opened, and a man descended to examine 
the state of the cargo : he quickly returned, and they 
were again closed. Nothing of moment occurred from 
this time till I heard and felt the ship strike against 
some solid body, succeeded by much noise and sounds 
of various kinds ; this satisfied me that the abip vjaa 
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in port, for I no longer heard the dashing of the waves 
nor perceived any motion. 

At length the hatches were again opened, and the 
light let in upon me. My anxiety now was how to 
escape from the ship undiscovered, and I determined 
to quit the hold if possible as soon as night came on. 
Some time after daylight had disappeared, I yentored 
to creep to the hatchway, and raise my head above 
deck. Seeing no one about I crept out of the hold, 
and stepped on board a ship that lay alongside. Here 
a man siezed me, and called me a thief, saying I bad 
come to rob his ship ; and it was with much difficulty 
that I prevailed on him to let me go. He at length 
permitted me to go on the wharf; and 1 once more 
felt myself a free man. I supposed this to be Phila- 
delphia, as the sailors had told me at Savannah that 
their ship was bound to that place ; but meeting a 
black man in the street, I asked him if I was in Phila- 
delphia, when he laughed loudly and passed on with- 
out giving me an answer. Soon afterwards 1 met an 
old gentleman with drab clothes on, as I could see by 
the lamp-light. 1 asked him the same question and 
received a civil answer, in the affirmative. This gen- 
tleman seemed concerned for me, either because of my 
wretched and ragged appearance, or because 1 was a 
stranger and did not know where I was; and telling 
me to follow him, he led me to the house of a black 
man not far oflf, whom he directed to take care of me 
until the morning, and from whom I received kind 
treatment. In the morning the old gentleman re- 
turned, bringing with him an entire suit of clothes, not 
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more than half worn up, of which he made me a pre- 
sent ; he also gave me money to buy a hat, and some 
muslin for a couple of shirts. He then turned to go 
away, and said, " I perceive that thou art a slave, 
and hast run away from thy master. Thee can now 
go to work for thy living; but take care that they 
do not catch thee again." I told him that I had 
been a slave, and had twice escaped from the state 
of Georgia. The gentleman appeared a little incre- 
dulous; but when I explained the cause of the con- 
dition in which he found me, he seemed to become 
more than ever interested in my fate. This gentleman, 
whose name I must not publish, has always been a 
kind friend to me. 

After remaining in the above city a few weeks, I 
resolved to visit my little farm in Maryland, to sell 
my property, and return with my wife and children to 
Philadelphia. On arriving at Baltimore, I went to a 
tavern-keeper whom I had formerly supplied with ve- 
getables from my garden. This man appeared greatly 
surprised to see me, and asked how I had escaped 
from my master in Georgia. I told him the man 
who had taken me there was not my master, but had 
kidnapped me, and carried me away by violence. The 
tavern-keeper then advised me to leave Baltimore as 
soon as possible ; and showed me a handbill that was 
stuck up against the wall of his bar-room, in which 
150 dollars were offered for my apprehension. I im- 
mediately left the house, and fled from Baltimore that 
night. 

When I reached my former residence, I found a 
white man living in it, whom I did not know. On 
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being questioned as to the time he had owned the 
place, and how he had obtained possession, he in- 
formed me that a black man had formerly lived here ; 
but he was a runaway slave, whose master had come 
the summer before and carried him off; that the wife 
was also a slave, and that her master had come about 
six weeks before the present time, taken her and her 
children, and sold them at Baltimore to a slave-dealer 
from the south. This man also told me that he was 
not in the neighbourhood when the woman and her 
children were carried away ; but that he had received 
his information from a black woman who lived half 
a mile off. 

This black woman I knew well : she had been my 
neighbour, and I knew her to be my friend. She had 
been set free some years before, by a gentleman of 
this neighbourhood, and resided under his protection 
on a part of his land. I directly went to her house, 
and she could scarcely believe the evidence of her own 
eyes when she saw me enter her door. The first 
words she spoke were, *' Lucy and her children have 
all been stolen away." At my request she gave me 
the following account of the manner in which my wife 
and children, all of whom had been free from their 
birth, were seized and driven into southern slavery. 

" A few weeks," said she, " after they took you 
away, and before Lucy had so far recovered from the 
terror produced by that event as to remain in her 
house all night with her children, without some other 
company, I went one evening to stay with her ; which 
I always did if no other person came to do so. It was 
late when we went to bed, perhaps eleven o'clock; 
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and after we had been asleep some time, we were 
awakened by a loud rap at the door. At first ^ve 
said nothing ; but upon the knocking being several 
times repeated, Lucy asked who was there. She 
was then told by a voice, which seemed to be that 
of a woman, to get up and open the door; adding 
that the person without had something to tell her 
that she wished to hear. Lucy, supposing the voice 
to be that of a black woman, the slave of a lady living 
near, rose and opened the door ; but to our astonish- 
ment, instead of a woman coming in, four or five men 
rushed into the house, and immediately closed the 
door, at which one of the men stood, with his back 
against it, until the others made a light in the fire-place 
and proceeded deliberately to tie Lucy with a rope. 
The bed was then searched for the children ; and I was 
found and dragged out. This seemed to produce some 
consternation among the captors, whose faces were all 
black, but whose hair and visages were those of white 
men. A consultation was held to determine whether 
I also should be taken, or should be left behind, on 
account of the interest my master was supposed to feel 
for me. 

"It Vas finally agreed, that as it would be very 
dangerous to carry me off, lest my old master should 
cause them to be pursued, they would leave me be- 
hind, and take only Lucy and the children. One of 
them said that if I were left at liberty, I would imme- 
diately go and give intelligence of what T had seen ; 
and that if the affair should be discovered by the 
members of the Abolition Society, before they had 
time to get out of Maryland, they would certainly be 
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detained and punished. They therefore tied me with 
cords to one of the logs of the house, and gagged me 
by tying a rope in my mouth, confining it closely at 
the back of my neck. They then took the children 
irqm the bed, tied the eldest boy to his mother, and 
compelled them to go out of the house together. The 
three youngest children were carried off by the men 
who had tied me to the log; and I never saw nor heard 
any more of Lucy or her children. For myself, I re- 
mained in the house, the door of which was carefully 
closed and fastened, until the second night after, with- 
out anything to eat or drink. On that night some 
imknown persons came and cut the cords that bound 
me, when I returned to my own cabin." 

This intelligence almost deprived me of life : it was 
the most dreadful misfortune I had suffered. It was 
now clear that some slave-dealer had come in my ab- 
sence, seized my wife and children as slaves, and sold 
them to such men as I had served in the south. They 
had passed into hopeless bondage, for ever beyond my 
reach. I myself was advertised as a fugitive slave, 
liable to be arrested at any moment, and dragged back 
to Georgia. I rushed out of the house in despair, and 
returned to Pennsylvania with a broken heart. 

For the last few years I have resided about fifty 
miles from Philadelphia, where I expect to pass the 
remainder of my days in working hard for a livelihood, 
without the least hope of again seeing my wife and 
children : fearful at this day, to let my place of resi- 
dence be known, lest even yet it may be supposed, 
that as an article of property, I am of sufficient value 
to be worth pursuing in my old age. 
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Here the American narrative closes ; and we do not 
know when or where the author died. The history of 
his sufferings was written down from his own lips, 
and conducted through the American press by a gen- 
tleman who interested himself warmly in Charles Ball's 
welfare. In the American edition the usual certificates 
of authenticity are fully given; but it is not thought 
necessary to reprint them here, as the narrative itself 
contains sufficient internal evidence of its truth. The 
Editor believes there are but two copies of the original 
work in the kingdom. 
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